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THE GERMANS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
By Derek VAN ABBE 


Berore I came out to Australia in 1946 I had no idea that any but British 
empire-builders had helped build the Empire. It seemed strange to encounter 
Emeritus Prof. A. Lodewyckx’s Die Deutschen in Australien (1932). From 
Lodewyckx I did, however, learn of a very large German migration to 
South Australia in the 1830s, and this was not one of the least important 
reasons which decided me to accept the task of almost re-starting a German 
Department at the University of Adelaide in 1952. The challenge of this 
task has proved rewarding: a link has been uncovered which makes German 
studies very real for today’s young South Australians. 

The traveller in South Australia is always told about the German heritage; 
if he has time he is invariably taken to one of the main “German’ centres, 
the Barossa Valley, where he is royally entertained at Seppelt’s, Gramp’s or 
Henschke’s, in the cellars of one of the great wine-makers of the district. 
His drive through Tanunda and Nuriootpa will have shown him not only 
villages which are uncommonly neat and distinguished by Australian 
pee se but also shops, three-quarters of which bear German names: he 
will tank up at Eckermann’s garage and probably buy a souvenir programme 
of ‘the Valley’ printed at Auricht’s Printery. 

Unfortunately it is a near certainty that this casual traveller will be told a 
garbled tale about the history of the German connexion; most of the facts 
will be wrong. The very beginning, the reason for the Germans first coming 
here, will almost inevitably be sheer nonsense. This article is a brief s 
of the present state of our knowledge of the German connexion with Sou 
peel 

In 1817, on the occasion of the tercentenary of the Reformation, Frederick 
William Ill, King of Prussia, announced his desire to unite Lutheran and 
Reformed churches in his kingdom. The background to the theological 
interests of this post-Romantic Hohenzollern king is interesting, but not 
relevant to the effect which his move had. It was a theological catastrophe: 
he was reckoning without his people. A Calvinist by alesien he had 
no idea how small a following the Reformed church had in Prussia: over 
against not quite 150 Reformed congregations (mostly in the western parts 
of Prussia) and some 30 Huguenot congregations, very consciously preserv- 
ing their identity, there were some 5000 Lutheran pastors in Prussia at this 
time, with 7000 churches. Opposition to this church-union was, therefore, 
a mass-movement. 

It became all the more serious since the threat to the old Lutheran Church 
coincided with a revival of confessional religion, which everywhere in 
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Western Europe at this time was following the atheism and agnosticism of the 
Age of Enlightenment. Thus side by side with the German post-Romantic 
revival in Lutheranism, inaugurated by figures like Schleiermacher, 
there was a Roman revival (Mochler), a Russian revival (Chomyakov), 
a French and Swiss revival (Le Réveil), an English revival (Tractarian- 
ism) and a Scottish movement (Free Churches). Even had there been no 
movement like Frederick William’s ‘Kirchenunion’, the Prussian Crown 
might have found itself faced with embattled Old Lutherans. This was not, 
what is more, a political movement: it was of the order of the contemporary 
‘Kélner Kirchenstreit’, where that Archbishop of Cologne who ultimately 
found his way into jail was a conservative member of one of the oldest and 
— Westphalian noble families. Amongst the Old Lutherans too could 
Fat ro plenty of aristocrats; in Pomerania many old families belonged to 
wing. 

This knowledge of religious le in Germany is necessary to explain 
the motives of the wa the ea German toe in South Seimei: 
since the vulgar legend is merely that they were constrained to leave Prussia 
by reason of ‘religious tion’. This raises sympathetic hackles on our 
part today; in terms of 150 years ago, however, we have to realize that the 
persecution, though quite fierce in its way (finings, imprisonment, dragon- 
ades), was strictly local and was cushioned by an established tradition of 
emigration which went back to the Peace of Westphalia and the ‘beneficium 
emigrandi’ there laid down for those who would not follow the religion of 
their “Landesfiirst’. 

It was from this time that the tradition of migrating to America began. 
The Westphalian treaties did not provide recognition for Anabaptists, and 
these sects at once took advantage of the migration terms: Mennonites and 
the other dissenters led the way. A fillip was given to Lutheran emigration 
by the only large-scale attempts at enforcing ‘cujus regio’ after 1648: from 
the Upper Palatinate and, after the French invasions, from the Heidelberg 
region the first large Lutheran migration went to Pennsylvania after 1700. 
The next great migration was that of the 20,000 Salzburgers expelled for 
their Lutheran faith by the Archbishop of Salzburg in 1731. These were the 
refugees whose story gave Goethe the adenoid for Hermann und Dorothea; 
many of them went to Georgia, where they were later to make a deep 
impression on Whitefield and the Wesleys. John Wesley’s conversion was 
due to the zeal of some “Herrnhuter’, followers of the Saxon Pietist Graf 
Zinzendorf. 

American migration was the tradition which was developing in Germany 
amongst the repressed. The Prussian Old Lutherans, persecuted by 
Frederick William but never rebels against him, wanted to join it. Many of 
them did, and they and fellow ‘conservatives’ from other States founded 
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large colonies, e.g. a mainly Saxon band in Missouri, Grabau’s Erfurt group 
around Buffalo. The fact that a small party of these religious wanderers 
came to South Australia was a happy accident. 

In the early 1830s the foundations of the new colony of South Australia 
were being laid in meetings and club-houses all over the London West End. 
Unlike the remainder of the Australian settlements, which began as 
colonies designed to ease the strain on British jails and hulks, South Australia 
was to be a ki i elcsiddladinen Aleninal die bied.on isaged in Goethe’s 
“Turm-Gesellschaft’. Indeed a great deal of the spiritual energy of its 
promoters came from Goethe’s contemporary and sparring-partner Jeremy 
Bentham. He had taught them at university and in eveni + si they met 
him in their clubs. The names of the early members j defenders of the 
South Australian Company are familiar to all students of nineteenth-century 
Radicalism in England: Hume, Grote, Torrens, Raikes, Mill. (Amongst 
them there was even a member of the house of Montefiore.) 

It is significant that many of these men were not merely political radicals 
and devotees of economic liberalism; they were also members of Dissenting 
churches and not uninterested in trying to twist the Tory government's tail 
by founding in distant Australia a Utopia where religious freedom was to be 
anchored in the very constitution. It was because of a fellow-feeling with 

ted men whom he took to be Dissenters (though they were, liturgi- 
cally speaking, High Church rather than Low) that George Fife Angas, a 
wealthy Stock Exchange figure and a Baptist who was one of the keenest 
members of the South Australia Company, took up Pastor August Kavel, 
who had been sent to London to look for ways of assisting the migration of 
a large body of Old Lutherans from the sou Mark Brandenburg. 

The casual traveller in South Australia may feel that a miracle happened 
when Angas met Kavel. Actually we are now in a position to show Sa the 
merchants of the South Australia Company had close connexions with 
German trade and had, in fact, engaged and sent out fifty German workmen 
for pioneer work in the new colony before the famous Kavel-Angas inter- 
view. Angas himself had no German, but his factotum Charles Flaxman had 
worked in Germany and spoke the lan fluently. Another of the early 
leaders, Francis Dutton, was the son of the former British consul in Cuxhaven 
and had grown up in a bilingual household. These diligent bourgeois 
realized that the industrious Germans would make the most excellent settlers 
in their Utopia: their earnest religion of work was just what was wanted at a 
time when political and economic conditions were conspiring to make the 
British wor feckless and unruly. 

What is of particular interest about the Kavel group is the fact that its 
members came almost entirely from peasant backgrounds, and carried on 
their rustic avocations on arrival in the colony. They were the first people 
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to feed the colony from within. The prosperity of the Barossa Valley, whither 
Angas and Kavel ultimately led them, is a testimony to their hard work. 
And yet their early life in Australia was grim. Angas rack-rented them their 
land and the Barossa soil proved only moderately suited to cereal crops. It 
was not until the growth of a market for products of the nh ind try 
was fostered by English and not by German migrants, in defiance of yet 
another | that ‘the Valley’ discovered its really advantageous crop and 
began to prosper. A comparison between the wealthy Germans of ‘the 
Valley’ and the poor Germans of the Adelaide Hills points an interesting 
moral: Hahndorf in the Hills has, through sheer conservatism, missed alme-t 
every opportunity ever offered for expansion. 

e is one other interesting stratum of German migration. The 
‘religious persecution’ of the Old Lutherans did not last above a decade; the 
friends and relations who followed Kavel’s flock came mostly to better 
themselves or because they were adventurous. There are a few Germans 
who came from the Schleswig-Holstein Duchies because of their opposition 
to Danish rule in the ’fifties and many more who came because of general 
dislike of the introduction of compulsory military service in the ’seventies. 
But the most interesting body of later German migrants were those who 
drifted out to Australia during the ‘forties and in the early ‘fifties, the 
victims, in a sense, of the political strains of the 1848 period. 

These people, whom we have dubbed, for want of a better word, sry & 
eighters’ scadh by no means all of them had immediate contact with the 
Revolutions), came, unlike the Kavel flock, from the German middle classes. 
A subsidiary point is that, unlike the Kavel flock, most of them settled, not 
in the country but in Adelaide itself. Recent research shows that it is from 
these migrants that almost all those Germans who have reached prominence 
in Australian history have sprung. 

There were, of course, middle-class elements from Germany who 
migrated before 1848. We are slowly collecting their family histories and are 
constantly being told of great-grandfathers a middle-class origin who were 
dissatisfied at the ‘stuffiness’ of life in Germany and decided to emigrate. This 
middle-class dissatisfaction is not the same as political discontent, but has 
similar roots. At this early stage there was no marked preference for 
migration to the U.S.A.: South America was regarded just as favourably, 
as was Australia, and we hear of friends and relatives of local migrants who 
settled happily in China and Africa. The local German-language Press was 
particularly well-informed about happenings amongst the German ‘colonies’ 
in Brazil and Chile. 

The ’48 Revolutions disillusioned many Germans who had no actual part 
in them. South Australia even received one quite distinguished ‘revolu- 
tionary’, Dr Carl Muecke, a former Prussian teacher who had in his time 
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been honoured for his learning by the University of Jena. He had actually 
fought on the barricades, But the failure of the movement was clear to him 
and so he turned his attention to a Berlin Migration Society formed in 1848 
by two brothers, Otto and Richard Schomburgk. (Muecke has numerous 
descendants in Adelaide today, as have the Schomburgks and most of those 
whose names are mentioned later.) 

The Schomburgk brothers belonged to the intellectual bourgeoisie: a third 
brother went to South America for the British Government and was knighted 
for services in opening up British Guiana. Otto and Richard were both 
interested in ron scientific; they named their Utopian settlement, twenty 
miles from Adelaide, Buchsfelde, after their Berlin friend, the scientist 
Leopold von Buch; and Richard ended as the much-res d Director of the 
Adelaide Botanical Gardens. He was a great friend of another non-political 
forty-eighter, Baron Ferdinand von Mueller, who stayed in Adelaide for some 
time “oa moving on to his lifelong sphere of influence in the Melbourne 
Botanical Gardens. 

We have not yet discovered all the ramifications of the Schomburgk 
Migration Society. Yet already fascinating life-histories are emerging. One 
of its members was a professional musician, Carl Linger (famous to posterity 
here in Australia as composer of the Song of ‘endl, which many regard 
as more musicianly than Advance, Australia Fair and certainly less vulgar than 
Waltzing Matilda!). The co-operation of Linger’s family has enabled us to 
study his life and see how this radical musician, finding no employment as 
a music-maker in the Adelaide of 1849 — the city was only thirteen years 
old! — went to the ‘bush’ and worked as a farmer (he brought money, it 
seems) for some years before he decided to try again. This time he fell in 
with a wealthy English lady who patronized the Arts, found him employ- 
ment as a music-teacher — to the children of Adelaide’s nascent ruling dase - 
and had him play the piano at their balls and routs (in a scarcely built 
Adelaide not yet twenty years old!). 

Yet another member of the Schomburgk group always described himself 
as a ‘gentleman’ and lived up to his name for twenty years before his means 
ran out. Forced to work, he was offered the management of the Tanunda 
Hotel and moved into the Valley to take over a job which was, it is clear, 
not considered dishonouring, even for one of his gentility. Yet another 
member was a widow with three growing children: her husband had gone 
to South America before the Revolution and his death in penury had em 
rumoured. Frau von Kreussler (her mother was the daughter of an Irish peer) 
came out with the Utopians, settled in Buchsfelde with them and r her 
family unaided, attaining, so her obi records, world-wide fame as a 
naturalist. Such interests were also the life’s work of an artisan member of 
the party, August bis Winckel, who remained, throughout a long life in the 
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Buchsfelde-Gawler district, one of the main props of the local intellectual 
life (he ran Naturalist and Chess Societies, the Gawler Museum, etc.). 

sa yas has hitherto a less of these — p> Sa has pice 
Kav tions, use were only loo to a regular 
Church. ‘The church i ot have de disealilid their doings. 
Muecke, it is true, started a congregation of his own in Tanunda but it was 
a personal affair and was absorbed by one of the r churches when he 
died: the chronicles merely make a passing note of the return of an errant 
congregation to the fold. The regular church-histories do not, in fact, like 
writing about Lutheranism in Adelaide itself, since the town-dwelling 
Germans were so much less docile than their rustic cousins in the Valley 
and the Hills. Adelaide was at one time or another the home of most 
dissident and ‘heretical’ pastors in nineteenth-century Australia. Finally, it 
may be noted that Frau von Kreussler was officially Roman Catholic by 
~_— but displayed no interest in doctrinal observance and failed to bring 
up her three children as Roman Catholics. 

It is possible to find the ancestors of all the leading Germans of today’s 
South Australia amongst the 1848 ‘intellectuals’. The father of South 
Australia’s first German Chief Justice, Richard Homburg, came out in the 
"forties from a feeling of political malaise. So did Friedrich Eduard Krichauff, 
South Australia’s first German Member of Parliament. The first German 
Minister of the Crown, Martin (von) Basedow, had been brought out as a 
child in the same way. Krichauff ’s father was a judge in the north-western 
corner of the Reich; he himself had been to the University of Kiel. The 
ancestors of yet another leading German family, the family of Franz Buring, 
came from the Baltic. ish influence in the coastal towns seehiliy 
accounts for the presence of a number of prominent Germans from towns 
ranging from Riga and Danzig to Hamburg. 

Let it be stressed that these men suffered from a malaise that was not alwa 
a directly political discontent. It could even be argued that Pastor Kavel’s 
discontent had a root of the same kind: Kavel was not, like his flock, of 
simple Lausitz stock; he came from Berlin and had passed through a violent 
pietistic phase before attaining to the serenity of the Old Lutheran outlook. 
His case might be paralleled by that of Dr Ulrich Huebbe, the scion of a 
wealthy Hamburg family. Huebbe had an apocalyptic vision of fire raining 
down on Hamburg and decided to emigrate in order to avoid the disaster: 
he was a good lawyer who is credited with having suggested decisive parts 
of Richard Torrens’s Real Pro Act to its presumptive father. His 
family obviously believed this, for his gravestone calls him ‘spiritual father 
of the Real Property Act’, which spread from South Australia all over the 
world. Its centenary was nisheited by lawyers and administrators in many 
lands last year. 
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There are many other points of interest about the German settlement of 
South Australia, some of which were acutely noted by Friedrich Gerstaecker, 
the novelist, when he visited the infant colony in 1850. With nice irony and 
pleasing balance, the novelist (who came to Australia after his better-known 
travels in America) wrote one book giving his observations on the colony 
and subsequently exploited this as background for a not uninteresting novel 
on A ian themes. 

With Gerstaecker and his acute sense of political realities we are brought 
back to the close links between South Australian and German literary and 
social history. The Reformation and its aftermath, even including the 
Thirty Years War, become real in the history of Pastor Kavel’s congrega- 
tions; the despotism against which Emilia Galotti and Die Rauber inveigh can 
be understood in the his tory of many South Australian migrants from the 
early ‘forties. The 1848 Revolutions are almost part of South Australian 
history by this token and the Schleswig-Holstein Question and Bismarck’s 
foundation of the Reich have both touched this State quite closely. 

Coming to more recent times, of course, the ground can grow hot indeed. 
It becomes apparent that the megalomaniac nationalism of the ‘nineties 
affected Germans in South Australia too. It affected them unfortunately in 
one particular way, in the incitement to create an exclusively ‘German’ 
culture to which English settlers were not admitted. Since the Germans had 
prospered exceedingly, they could afford to bring in doctors, pastors and 
teachers from Germany direct, and to send their children to Germany for 
tertiary education and ‘finishing’. They maintained a German Hospital, 
German orchestras and military bands, and a German amateur theatre. Their 
culture contrasted, in fact, almost offensively with the colonial crudity of 
their neighbours: and these took their revenge during the First World War. 
The campaign was savage and ruthless; and it dealt Australia’s ‘Deutschtum’ 
a blow from which there was no recovering. 

Some resentful Australo-Germans — often the most intellectual, with the 
liveliest memories of pre-War elegance— were later misled by Nazi pro- 
paganda about ‘Auslandsdeutschtum’. This group was very small in 
of no significance politically, and has had only the bad effect of driving 
many temperamentally unsuited Germans into ex-servicemen’s organizations 
in order to underline their British-type patriotism. Otherwise the effect of 
two wars between England and Germany has been to make Australo- 
Germans burn their family documents — symbolically — and to efface, or try 
to efface, their memories. This was one reason why this, the most ‘German’ 
State in Australia, had so little German teaching until 1952. 

Many interesting — to this work are now becoming apparent. 
Owing to the geographical location of Pastor Kavel’s congregation there 
were many Wends among the early German settlers in South Australia. 
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Wendish Bibles and books, and even Wendish costumes, have been added 
to the — collection of historical material which we are forming. 

The migration, being largely rural, did not produce any noteworthy 
literary results. The local dialect is much less easy to categorize than is 
‘Pennsylfaanisch’ and almost nothing has been written in it: it was widely 
spoken but is now slowly dying out. A study of the local German-language 
Press is rewarding and throws light on many questions which have their 
origin in the history of nineteenth-century Germany itself. Thus it is interest- 
ing to trace the type and quality of the “Novellen’ and ‘political’ novels which 
were the favourite reading of the South Australian Germans during the 
nineteenth century. Our historical collection is also acquiring many samples 
of the Gartenlaube and of objets d’art which most vividly exemplify popular 
taste in nineteenth-century Germany. 

It is pleasing to find a marriage between local history and the outside 


world in a place which perhaps might otherwise be considered off the 
Germanistic map. 














THE STRUGGLE FOR A MAN’S MIND: A MODERN 
VIEW OF KLEIST’S PRINZ VON HOMBURG 


BY G. MATHIEU 


Ir is not unusual for a writer to give birth to ideas without being fully aware 
of their implications. In our time, when the struggle for the minds of men 
is being waged with increasing efficiency and energy, our understanding of 
Kleist’s play may be furthered by re-examining it, at the risk of one-sidedness, 
in the light of recent disclosures concerning the elicitation and exploitation 
of an accused’s confession for governmental purposes.' 

On learning that a breach of discipline has been committed in battle, the 
Elector summarily condemns the offender to death (720, 736) before the 
court-martial which he has ordered has even assembled (721, 737, 790). This 
drastic punishment is not only meant to deter potential violators of the law 
(733-4) but to counteract the implicit challenge that the ‘day’s brilliant’ but 
‘accidental’ victory (729, 732), paradoxically brought about by insubordina- 
tion (1564-5), presents to the principle of absolute obedience (731-4). The 
situation confronting the Elector is complicated still further a few moments 
later when the culprit is revealed to be none other than the popular and 
courageous Prince himselE Indeed, the Elector’s apprehension that the army 
might ‘excuse’ (731) the offender is dramatically confirmed the moment the 
Elector orders the Prince’s sword to be seized: Field-Marshal Dérfling, 
‘erschrocken’ (751), asks “Wem:?’; Count Truchss exclaims to himself “O 
verflucht!’; and Colonel Kottwitz after protesting with, “Bei Gott, ich bin 
aufs dusserte — !’ timidly seeks to intervene on the Prince's behalf with 
“Mein Fiirst, vergénn’ ein Wort mir — !” (751, 752, 759). The Elector, how- 
ever, turns his on him, undoubtedly aware that he cannot permit 
himself to be drawn into an argument at this time. His standards are, to say 
the least of it, confusing: he judges the Prince both as a sinner deserving 
the penalty of death and as a hero deserving of national honour and gratitude 
(810-12) — a decision so anomalous that it strikes Natalie as being almost 
inhuman (1107-10). 

Little do the protesting officers (and Natalie) realize that precisely 
because of the extenuating circumstances surrounding the act of weet eear-rec 
tion — the good faith in which it was committed and the chance victory it 
ee to achieve (1566) — the Elector’s main concern is the corroding 
influence it may have upon the army’s faith in the law of absolute obedience 
upon which the nation is founded (1561-9). From the Elector’s statement 
later in the play, “Mein Prinz von Homburg, als ich Euch 
setzte,/... Auf Euren eignen Beifall rechnet’ ich’ (1307-10), it mes 
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evident that at the very moment of arresting the Prince, the Elector realized 
that his best hope for counteracting these ill-effects lay in the culprit’s 
acknowledgment of his guilt and concurrence in his punishment. The 
Elector’s expectation that the Prince would volunteer his ‘Beifall’ proves, 
however, to be a hasty miscalculation. On the contrary, the Prince, in t 
and bitter over his arrest (765-75), appeals to his friends for help om ae 
ves die Gn Semenuredbaome’ in him the man “Der, unterm Beil 
des Henkers, ihn bewundre’ (783). 

Obviously, the Elector is faced with a troublesome political dilemma. . 
stands to reason that he would be working against himself by executin 
Prince who obstinately proclaims himself a tyrant’s victim (777-89), justifies 
his action, asserts that he is being executed in the cold-blooded manner of 
the authoritarians of ancient Rome ‘Um eines Fehls, der Brille kaum bemerk- 
bar’ (899) and enlists the sympathies of the power élite with his subversive 
contention: “War's denn ein todeswiirdiges Verbrechen,/Zwei Augenblicke 
friiher, als befohlen,/Die schwed’sche Macht in Staub gelegt zu haben:’ (848- 
50). Indeed, the execution of an unrepentant culprit could only serve to make 
a martyr of the Prince, already a national hero (1460), and to show the 
Elector in the light of an inhuman tyrant. In fact, he is so warned by Natalie 
(1107-10) and Dérfling urgently counsels him to free the Prince, “wie er’s 
zuletzt verdient’ (1466). Clearly, it would be olitically unwise to 
execute the Prince as long as he withholds his ‘Beifall.’ Nor can the Elector 
grant clemency, as his entourage urges him to do. Such an act of leniency 
would tend to undermine the very oo of the crown, ‘fathered’ as it 
is by the principle of discipline (1 $68, 1143-4), by establishing the momen- 
tous precedent that a breach of “Satzung’ can go unpunished (1115-17). 
Only the Prince’s ‘Beifall’ will safely allow either execution or pardon.* 

There is yet another factor which makes it imperative that the Elector 
obtain the Prince’s ‘Beifall’ ~— the only effective solution to his dilemma — 
and that he obtain it as quickly as possible. For if the Elector were actually to 
proceed with the execution before the Prince's ‘Beifall’, he would expose 
Brandenburg to potential military disaster: the ‘heillos fressend Feuer’ (1462) 
of ‘Rebellion’ (1428), ignited as a group of hotheads carries out its threat to 
liberate the Prince by force (1445 *y would have to be met with cannons and 
mortars manned by the household troops (1415-16) and the ensuing civil 
strife would be an open invitation for oe Swedes to strike a blow which 
might spell the end of Bi Brandenburg. A realistic appraisal of these possibilities 
explains the seemingly incomprehensible act of the victorious Elector, 

he peace from he e enemy on their conditions 367) instead of moving 
in for the kill while they ‘lie exhausted in the sand, g their wounds 





(1554). Cleverly the Elector engages in peace ‘negotiations’ to hold the war in 
abeyance while trying to resolve his domestic troubles; but as soon as he 
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holds the Prince’s “Beifall’ in his hands he prepares to break off the ‘peace 
offensive’ (1480-1) and resume hostilities (1814-17). 

These considerations shed light on the Elector’s subsequent characteriza- 
tion of the Prince’s ‘Beifall’ as a ‘victory, blossoming forth for me from every 
word that [the Prince] has spoken’ (1788-9). For the Prince’s violent protests 
against his condemnation had indicated that the speedy procurement of his 
‘Beifall’ would entail a hard struggle involving first the uprooting, then the 
reshaping of his personality and beliefs 

enever a guilty person makes a ‘voluntary’ confession against his better 
interests, and no physical violence has been used, it is interesting to inquire 
whether psychological methods were applied. The following questions may 
be asked: Have the authorities tried to re a highly anxious and emotional 
state? Have they sought to hasten the breakdown by increasing tension 
through such means as letting the prisoner hear the fixing squads at work? 
Have they tried to impress him with the utter hopelessness of his position 
while at the same time holding out to him the possibility of salvation through 
co-operation? Have they asked the wnnk~ become his own judge? 
Have they endeavoured to make the prisoner feel a preference for punish- 
ment rather than continuation of his agonizing mental tension? From the 
Elector’s subsequent way of referring to the Prince’s ordeal as ‘schooling’ 
(1822) it would seem that he considers similar means legitimate methods of 
political education. 

After the Prince’s arrest the Elector has the death warrant brought up for 
signature (884-5) but does not sign it, for this would have constituted a 
legally binding order of execution. The unsigned death warrant on the Elec- 
tor’s desk is in keeping with his purpose of allowing the Prince just enough 
hope to grasp at straws. When the Prince learns from Hohenzollern that a 
Elector had ordered the death warrant to be brought for signature, he is 
visibly shaken (897) but remains confident that the Elector could never 
harbour such a ‘monstrous decision’ as tyrannically crushing ‘into dust’ the 
very man who presented him with a victory (897-907). Nevertheless 
the Elector’s policy of inscrutable ruthlessness is beginning to produce 
results : searching his mind for the Elector’s motives, the Prince imputes to the 
Elector the Machiavellian plan of mene to liquidate him because he is 
engaged to Natalie, whose hand the King of Sweden is said to have demanded 





as the ‘price’ (916-23, 936-9) of peace. Obviously his thinking is becomi 
distorted; he misinterprets his ‘guilt’ (‘An ihrer Weigerung, wisse, bin ich 
schuld’, 927) and believes in the reality of his own imaginings. Panic- 
stricken, the Prince now appeals to Hohenzollern and the latter suggests that 
he go and beg the Electress to intercede on his behalf on the grounds that 
he is willing to renounce Natalie’s hand. 

The Prince who goes to plead for mercy is an anguished but not yet 
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broken man, hopeful that Hohenzollern’s clever plan (935) will save him 
from the firing squad. But as he leaves his cell he comes across a freshly dug 
grave — his own grave which the Elector himself had ordered to be prepared 
immediately after the Prince’s condemnation (1730). This harrowing symbol 
was, furthermore, to be situated ‘dort’ (1730), that is, in the churchyard 
adjoining the Prince’s prison in the town hall, so that the Prince was bound to 
become aware of its presence sooner or later. The encounter with the grave 
‘that tomorrow is to receive my remains’ completes his disintegration. He is 
a broken man, whose fear of death has obliterated his former self, his 
ambitions, his sense of honour and even his self-respect. The Prince, in abject 
terror, now falls prostrate at the Electress’ feet and announces that he is 
ready to humiliate himself before the world if only he be allowed to live 
(971-9, 1000-4). And grasping at the seeming straw of salvation he seeks to 
curry the Elector’s favour by renouncing his love for Natalie and praising 
her readiness to let herself be used as a political expedient for the appeasement 
of the Swedes (1023-9). 

In this scene Kleist has brilliantly dramatized his understanding that the 
bravest of soldiers, able to face death while fighting on the battlefield sur- 
rounded by his comrades-in-arms, can succumb to the agonies of utter despair 
when facing, alone and outcast, a ruler who creates the impression of callous 
mercilessness. To a man like the Prince, whose pride and courage spring from 
his identification with the group, to be cast out is the equivalent of being cut 
off from mankind. Life itself becomes a rock in a sea of nothingness and he 
clings to it despairingly and without shame. 

After the Prince returns to his prison, Natalie kneels before her uncle to 
plead for the Prince’s life. As the Elector’s repeated rhetorical question ‘Er 
fieht um Gnade?’ (1157, 1159) indicates, he expected the Prince to beg for 
mercy.’ But as the Elector’s further self-revealing query, “Denkt Vetter 
Homburg auch so?’ (1142) suggests, he expected him to do so on the basis 
of admitting his guilt and embracing the principle that sends him to death. To 
his “extreme astonishment’ (1156) he now learns that in begging for mercy 
the Prince still only thinks of himself and, indeed, that the Cot the father- 
land is a matter of complete indifference to him (1148-54). Momentarily “con- 
fused’ (1175) by the sincere pity he feels for his beloved niece as she describes, 
woefully crying on his shoulder, the sad spectacle of the Prince cringing 
before the Electress, the Elector consoles her with the words: ‘So fasse Mut, 
mein Kind; so ist er frei!’ (1176). The Elector, however, is not the ruler to 
let himself be influenced by feelings of compassion in the execution of his 
political duty:* gradually he now reveals to Natalie that the pardon hinges 
on the fulfilment of certain conditions (1181-6). Had these qualifications not 
always been in his mind he would have declared earlier “Ich will sogleich das 
Nét’g’ erlassen’ (instead of “an ihn erlassen’, 1178) and given a direct order 
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for the Prince’s release to the proper authorities. Obviously the Elector 
had always intended to write a letter to the Prince. 

Now that the recalcitrant’s defiance is broken, now that the Elector 
knows him to be ‘geknickt’, “zermalmt’ and ‘fassungslos’ (1155, 1171), the 
second, positive phase of the Prince’s ‘schooling’ begins. The Elector’s 
technique for inducing the Prince to offer his “Beifall’ consists in evoking in 
him a sense of duty and self-sacrificing devotion that transcends his ego. 
Koestler* tells us that this method can only be applied to the type of person 
known to nourish absolute feelings of loyalty, who shares and accepts the 
common vision that binds him to the selfsame cause which crushes him. The 
Elector’s words, ‘Die héchste Achtung, .../Trag’ ich im Innersten fiir sein 
Geftihl’ (1183-4) reveal that he knows the Prince to be this type of a man. 

The Elector’s letter to the Prince is a psychological masterpiece. Astutely 
he transforms his political aim (‘Beifall’) into a signal (‘rechnet’ ich’) of the 
accepted code (‘Pflicht’) after reminding the Prince that he, the Elector, 
believed he was doing nothing but his duty in arresting him (1307-9). Then 
he goes on to challenge — or better, taunt — the Prince into accepting honour- 
able reinstatement (‘Degen’) on the basis of the dishonourable act of imputing 
to the Elector a miscarriage of duty (‘Unrecht’). But as the Elector’s adroit 
suggestive prodding in ‘Meint Ihr’, etc. implies, his offer is an impossible 
solution because it is a shameless contradiction. 

The Elector’s message, which catches the Prince in the state of increased 
suggestibility that follows emotional exhaustion, gradually evokes in him a 
‘Stimmung’ (1357) in which his feelings of duty, loyalty and honour become 
dominant. Exclaiming ‘Ich will ihm, der so wiirdig vor mir steht,/Nicht, ein 
Unwiird’ger, gegeniiber stehn!’ (1380-1), he incriminates himself with a 
written statement: ‘Schuld ruht, bedeutende, mir auf der Brust,/Wie ich 
es wohl erkenne’.’ Yet, in adding ‘kann er mir/Vergeben nur, wenn ich mit 
ihm drum streite,/So mag ich nichts von seiner Gnade wissen’ (1380-5), the 
Prince upholds the Elector’s viewpoint, so to speak, by default. With his 
nolo contendere he abandons his earlier determination never to admire the 
Elector even under the headsman’s axe. To continue this struggle, he has now 
been made to feel, would be shameful and unworthy of him, a dedicated 
Prince; he would be a ‘Schuft’ (1334), a traitor to the leader and the cause. 
The very fact that he had resisted the Elector so strongly in the beginning 
makes his surrender all the more complete and his conversion, transmuted 
into political over-zealousness, now expresses itself in blind sacrifice on the 
altar of patriotism. The Prince is now undoubtedly a better man. But as 
Kleist has made abundantly clear, without the stimulus given by the en- 
counter with his open grave, there would have been no reformed Prince. 

Meanwhile the Elector’s obduracy has given rise to a “Pardon-and-Free- 
the-Prince Movement’ as the entire army, from Field-Marshal down, protest 
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against the verdict; Kottwitz and high-ranking officers circulate a petition 
for the Prince’s release (1210-23, 1255-8, 1436-7), others threaten (in time of 
war!) to free the Prince by force of arms if necessary (1443-7). Supported by a 
regiment summoned by Natalie from Arnstein on the alleged orders of the 
Elector (1265-9, 1391-4), the petitioners are assembled on the night of the 
execution in the town when the ‘loyal’ (1464) Field-Ma Dérfling 
rouses the Elector with the cry, “Rebellion, mein Kurfiirst!’ (1428) and 

him to pardon the Prince in order to quell the smouldering spirit of revolt 
(1457-8). —S as he does at any moment the Prince’s ‘Beifall’, we can 
understand the calm superiority with which the Elector faces the news, which 
may be exaggerated but is nevertheless alarming because ‘so equivocal’ 
(1413). He knows that the potential ‘rebellion’ will collapse the moment 
the dissenters hear from the Prince himself how reprehensible is their own 
deviation from the decreed policy. He is certain that he will not have to 
resort to the naked force of “cannons and mortars’ (1412-16), tools he would 
have had to use were he a despot instead of a leader relying on the adept use 
of psychology. 

At the moment that Kottwitz and his group of a hundred or so officers 
request permission to present their petition, two messengers deliver the 
Prince’s admission of guilt. Before allowing .:¢ group to enter, the Elector 
assures himself that no one but the orderlies know of any communication 
between him and the Prince (1476-9). Then, apparently finding the Prince’s 
“Beifall’ satisfactory, he calls for the death warrant and the Swedish ambas- 
sador’s safe conduct, supremely confident that shortly he will be able to tear 
up the former and return the latter. Aware that the effectiveness of a public 
admission of guilt depends on the public’s belief that it runs counter to the 
accused’s obvious self-interest, the Elector now misleads the officers into 
believing that the execution will proceed as planned (1499-1500). A master] 

litical showman, he professes pleasure at Kottwitz’ unauthorized intial, 
explaining that he planned to assign his regiment as funeral escort to the 
Prince — while in fact he is fully aware of Kottwitz’ real purpose in coming 
to Berlin (1395-1410, 1433-8). Indulgently the Elector then listens to the 
arguments of the objectors, for now he can parry their barrage of moral and 
tactical reasons with an answer from the accused himself, instead of ending 
in the blind alley of controversy, as he would otherwise have done. 

The ensuing scene reveals how farsighted the Elector was with his policy 
of handling the Homburg affair with an eye to its impact on public 
opinion. For now he must hear Kottwitz, who earlier had merely protested 
that the Elector’s verdict was ‘carrying things too far’ (763), champion the 

us thought that the doctrine of absolute obedience is not supreme 
and infallible (1575-8, 1596-1605). A system, so Kottwitz argues, that would 
condemn the principle of intuitive action because in one case out of ten it 
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might prove harmful, and thus overlook the fact that in another instance 
it might bring victory, would indeed be ‘poor’ and ‘short-sighted statecraft’ 
(1583-7). Kottwitz, like Dérfling, underestimates the Elector’s statecraft, 
which is anything but shortsighted. The latter now plays his trump card and 
summons the Prince to be his ‘advocate’ to ‘teach’ the dissenters what 
military discipline and obedience mean (1613-17). 

Although the Elector holds the Prince’s written ‘Beifall’ in his hands and 
could always produce it if necessary, he knows — as ‘mind’stens’ (1618) 
suggests — that he is playing a daring game with the Prince. Yet, his summon- 
ing of the Prince is more than a calculated risk: for by summoning him from 
his isolation and providing an audience in the dramatic setting of a nocturnal 
‘rebellion’, the Rloiese assigns to him the leading part in a solemn mission. 
In order to steer the Prince towards his alana! responsibility, the Elector 
greets him with the words: ‘Mein junger Prinz, Euch ruf’ ich mir zur 
Hiilfe !’ (1733). This adroit cue is meant to make the Prince realize the para- 
doxical situation that it is the Elector, the prosecutor, who is in desperate 
need of help from him, the accused! Taking his cue, the Prince endorses the 
Elector’s viewpoint by submitting himself cheerfully and in a spirit of recon- 
ciliation to his verdict (1770-3); he underlines his guilt by readily confessing 
his error and by begging the Elector’s forgiveness for having wanted to 
serve him wrongly with excessive zeal (1765-9) and, in characteristic self- 
criticism, he accuses himself of defiance and presumption (1757). While 
previously he had appealed for help from his Cindi he now chides them 
for having come to his rescue and tells Kottwitz to return to Arnstein and 
not to mm a move (1740-4). Instead of enlisting support by trying to justify 
his action, he now seeks to put matters right by hailing the ‘sacred law of war’ 
which sends him to death (1750-2). Finally, throwing himself prostrate at 
the Elector’s feet (1767), the Prince extols with loving words the man he had 
sworn never to admire even under the executioner’s axe and implores heaven 
to shower every blessing upon the “Heldenhaupt’ of the ‘tyrant’ who would 
have him executed for a ‘crime hardly noticeable through a a glass’ 
(1795-9). In short, with all the missionary zeal of the convert who has reached 
his faith by a terrible inner struggle, the Prince’s frustrated instincts manifest 
themselves in a rapid succession of contradictions as his former bitter revul- 
sion is transformed into fervent hero-worship and his will to live into the 
will to die. By endowing him with a crucial mission, the Elector offered him 
a chance to break out of the psychological ostracism to which he had con- 
demned him. Now, by humbling himself and sloughing off his crime in 

ublic, the Prince can once more identify himself with the group to which 
cena No longer is he the useless outcast, the only human being who is 
‘ein Verlassner ... auf Gottes weiter Erde’ (978-9), a mere individual with 
no purpose and worth (1030-6). Once again he is facing death as a ‘Branden- 
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burger’ (1761) in the collectivity of Brandenburgers, a brother among 
brothers, whom he again may address proudly as ‘meine Briider’ (1753). The 
Prince once more feels part of somethi a i somethi 

mighty, glorious and eternal. Needless to say, this process of group-identifi- 
cation is one of the most potent factors in promoting the readiness for self- 
sacrifice. And when the Elector speaks of the Prince’s spirit, ‘tot vor den 
Fahnen schreitend’ (1792), continuing to lead the army into battle, the 
“ar overawed, exclaims: ‘Nun sich. jetzt schenktest du das Leben mir!’ 

1794). 

Kleist carefully delineates the effect of the Prince’s ‘Beifall’ upon the 
Elector’s audience. The Prince’s initial ‘Ich will den Tod, der mir erkannt, 
erdulden!’ (1745) produces consternation because ‘erdulden’ suggests that 
the Prince submits to death stoically. But as soon as he goes on to declare 
that it is his own ‘unbending will’ to ‘glorify’ the sacred law of war by his 
voluntary sacrifice (1749-52), the officers rush up to their hero and kiss his 
hands (1762-4). 

His aim achieved, the Elector orders the Prince to be returned to his death 
cell. Kottwitz, — ‘coldly’ (1811) on the Elector, requests permission 
to leave, by way of silent protest; but fixing him with his eyes the Elector 
answers that he will inform him when he is dismissed (1813). The Elector’s 
final manceuvre is to ask the officers whether they are willing to ‘risk it’ 
once more with the Prince — a suggestion which they, of course, joyfully 
accept, exclaiming: “Wie, mein vergéttert — angebeteter — 2’ (1824). Little 
are they aware that the man they worship like a god has helped them to 
deceive themselves into believing that they had won the victory they had 
set out to achieve: the Prince’s pardon. All the time the Elector had felt so 
indulgently superior that he was sure he could lead Kottwitz and his group 
back to Arnstein without a protest by only one of Kottwitz’ three silvery 
locks (1420-3). And in the Elector’s grandiose staging of the surprise bestowal 
of clemency — his secret orders (1810) in obviously to the arrangements 
for the music, the ‘Kanonenschiisse’, the lighting of the castle, etc. — we feel 
his relish in his personal and political triumph achieved by the Prince’s 
“Beifall’. Indeed, not only are all aspects of the Elector’s dilemma now 
resolved but his apparent ‘Grosstat’ (1467) has increased his popularity 
with the very people who earlier had accused him of tyranny. 

In his portrayal of the Elector Kleist shows a prophetic —_ that speaks 
to us, a are conditioned by a pre-eminently psychological age of adroit 
manipulation of men’s minds, more plainly than to sacar 4 emer 
Although he is a man endowed with charity and sympathy, the Elector has 
acquired a capacity for political craftiness and calculation, sometimes even 
for cruelty. He could torment heartlessly those whom he loved best and who 
loved him best. In the art of moulding opinions and shaping attitudes in 
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order to bring about the desired individual or collective action, the Elector 
has no peer among Kleist’s characters except perhaps Hermann.* But the 
latter is easier to fathom because pen occasion fen veveels hie eon and tactics 
to those of his entourage whose assistance he requires. The Elector, however, 
needs no one’s help ie ssmalasn difficult to penetrate it is because he uses 
them skilfully loca in one brief monolo se achieve ends and not to 
reveal aims. Indeed, he succeeds so well in walling his intentions and tech- 
niques that, like his associates, many of his critics are misled.’ Including, 
perhaps, this one. 





NOTES 


1 Select references: Sargent, W., The Battle for the Mind, New York, 1957; Hunter, E., Brain-Washing 
in Red China, New York, 1951; Schwarz, H.. ‘How Communists Win Converts’, The New York Times, 
March 6th, 1955; Meerloo, J., The of the Mind, Cleveland, 1956; Arens, R. and Meadow, A., 
‘Psycholinguistics and the Confession ”, Columbia Law rar tenes ring gol 9 Reik, K., Gestiind- 
niszwang und Strafbediirfnis, Zurich, 1925; Winokur, G., “Brainwashing, A Social Phenomenon of Our 
Time’, Human Organization, port arene ga he Beck, F. ‘and Godin, W.., Russian Purge and the Extraction 
of Confession, New York, 1950; Heiden, K., “Why They Confess’, Life, June 20th, 1949. 

S Theene ave covesin serikine pecalicts with Michal Koklheas, where “die Ordnung des Staates, in Bezieh- 
ung auf diesen Mann, so verriickt [ist], dass man sie schwerlich durch cinen Grundsatz, aus der Wissen- 
schaft des Rechts entlehnt, werde einrenken kGnnen’ because ‘public opinion’ likewise sides ‘in a most 
dangerous way’ with the culprit. 

* Previously observed by H. Schintag, Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht, vol. XT, » p. $81. 

* Hermann is likewise momentarily confused when Thusnelda pleads for the life of the ‘good’ Roman 


us. 

“Tie mnighe sloo be noted that che Hlector is prevented momentarily from completing his origina 
thought by Natalie’s interjected questions. 

® A. Koestler, The Invisible Writin riting, New York, 1954, p. 401. 

? The main thought i tos Pico lanes x tenn ix bs eds to Natalie. 

® See my article in German Life and Letters, October 1953. 

® For an excellent discussion of the bewildering array of opinions, see Walter Silz, ‘On the Interpreta- 
tion of Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg’, Journal of English or Germanic Philology, October 1936. 











SOME THOUGHTS ON KLEIST’S AMPHITRYON 
AND KAISER’S ZWEIMAL AMPHITRYON 


BY MARIANNE R. JETTER 


Tue theme of Amphitryon has had a strong appeal to poets of many nations. 
Jean Giraudoux called his play Amphitryon 38, indicating that to his knowledge 
he was treating the subject for the thirty-eighth time in literature. 

In Greek mythology Amphitryon was the son of King Alcaeus of Tiryns. 
Because of a murder Amphitryon committed he had to flee with Alcmene to 
Thebes. Here Alcmene’s father refused to marry him to Alcmene until he 
had avenged the death of her brothers, all but one of whom had fallen in 
battle against the Taphians. Amphitryon did fight against them, but it was 
only due to the aid of the hostile king’s daughter, who also loved Amphi- 
Fi that he defeated the enemy. On his return to Thebes he married 

cmene, who gave birth to twin sons, Iphicles, the son of Amphitryon, 
and Hercules, the son of Zeus, who had visited her during Amphitryon’s 
absence. 

It is this motif of Zeus’ visit to Alcmene in the guise of Amphitryon which 
has appealed to so many dramatists. Plautus wrote the first known comedy 
about — Many other treatments followed, among the best 
known being those of Jean Rotrou, Camoens, Dryden, Moliére, Kleist 
(1807), Giraudoux (1929) and in recent times, Georg Kaiser (1945). 

Only two of these plays, those of Kleist and Kaiser, will be considered 
here. Kaiser's ec approach to the famous theme strikes the reader 
immediately and therefore it may be of interest to compare these two out- 
standing German treatments of the legend in some of their major aspects. 

In his Zweimal Amphitryon* Kaiser used the theme in an original manner to 
illustrate so-called modern ‘civilization’ as he sees it, its fate and future. 
Kleist* from his nineteenth-century standpoint based his play on Moliére’s 
Amphitryon, at the same time endowing his play with problems that beset 
him personally. Among these problems are uestion as to whether 
reason or emotion governs man’s actions and the ath of man’s tendency 
to believe only that which he can see and hear. 

From a purely structural point of view there are differences in the two 

lays. Kaiser uses five acts, Kleist only three. Kleist’s three acts take place in 
Thebes in front of Amphitryon’s castle. Each act has several scenes, five, 
six and eleven respectively. In these twenty-two scenes Kleist develops six 
characters, three of which, Sosias, Charis pe ose belong to the sub-plot, 
adding greatly to the vivaciousness of the play. Kaiser on the other hand 
develops the «tars of only three people, Alcmene, Amphitryon and Zeus," 
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concentrating the action into five acts without dividing them into scenes. All 
his other characters are treated as representatives of groups of people in an 

ressionistic fashion. Kaiser develops one action only, dropping Kleist’s 
side action. But as if anxious to compensate for this lack he attempts to bring 
more life into his play by alternating the scenes, the first one taking place 
in Thebes, the second in Pharsala, the third in Thebes, the fourth in Macads 
and the fifth in Thebes once more. In addition to the alternation of scenes 
Kaiser uses the fourth act as a kind of reverse repetition of the second act. 
Whereas in the second act Amphitryon behaves as the inconsiderate general 
towards the helpless commanders-in-chief, in the fourth act the commanders- 
in-chief are in turn accused of inconsiderate behaviour towards the general — 
following Zeus’ report. This juxtaposition of the second and fourth act gives 
a unique rhythm to the play. In Kleist’s play we experience a rising action, 
but in Kaiser’s we feel a slight up and downward movement mouly due to 
the role of the second and fourth act. Kleist’s play produces unity; in Kaiser’s 
play one remains aware of each act being a unit and moreover of his con- 
scious effort to organize his material. 

More important than structural considerations, however, is the question 
of the treatment of the subject-matter itself. How do the two writers differ? 
First of all one notices that the appearance of the disguised Zeus comes about 
under different circumstances and calls forth a different response from 
Alcmene. To Kleist’s Alcmene Zeus-Amphitryon appears suddenly and 
without previous announcement, his appearance does not surprise her and 
she is overjoyed when she sees Zeus-Amphitryon after the victory at 
Pharsala — actually his sudden appearance from nowhere does not surprise 
her. She is so pure that no dowd of deception would ever enter her mind, 
and her exultation at seeing her husband again after their long separation 
seems to make her blind. At this moment she is guided by her feelings only. 
Presumably Alcmene and Amphitryon have lived together happily in the 
past (there is no definite statement about the length of their married life) 
and Kleist stresses the satisfaction derived from a love isolated from the 
turmoil of the world, perhaps because this is the very of love he as a 
lonely man had longed for all his life. His Alcmene considers military glory 
as something which encroaches on their love. She would much rather live 
with Amphitryon in a small hut and would be willing to exchange even her 
diadem for a bouquet of violets. Perfect love she believed to be self-sufficient: 


Was brauchen wir, als nur uns selbst? Warum 

Wird so viel Fremdes noch dir aufgedrungen, 

Dir eine Krone und der Feldherrnstab: 
(Kleist, 427-9) 


Alcmene, however, consoles herself with the knowledge that Amphitryon 
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does belong to her alone in spite of all his obligations. This knowledge com- 
tes for all her worries about his safety. But she knows that life without 
im is meaningless for her: 
Wie 5d’ ist, ohne dich, dies Haus! Wie triage, 
Bist du mir fern, der muntre Reihn der Stunden. 
(Kleist, 436-7) 


Alcmene feels so elated about having her husband back that she wishes to 
make a sacrifice to the gods. 

In Kaiser’s play Zeus-Amphitryon’s entry comes about quite differently. 
Here the impatient Alcmene has sent a messenger to Amphitryon in Pharsala, 
who, however, has not been received by Amphitryon since to him the com- 
pletion of the battle was much more important than Alcmene. Immediately 
the reader is conscious that Alcmene a sense of her = but that 
Amphitryon, on the other hand, is quite unable to recognize his own — two 
elements absent in Kleist’s play at the outset. Alcmene is aware of the guilt 
of her unrestrained love that wants to possess the loved one, for the messenger 
was to tell Amphitryon of her willingness to join him in battle that she might 
be with him during the nights. This selfish desire is thought of by Alcmene’s 
nurse as something completely unworthy of her. But Alcmene’s love is 
deep and full of fervour and she knows that only in love’s fulfilment can she 
foal acti ben iness and her true self: ‘ich kann nur steigen, wenn ich ihn 
ganz liebe’ (Kaiser, p. 161). Amphitryon’s guilt might, in contrast to 
Alcmene’s guilt of selfishness, be termed a guilt of inhumanity. He had 
left his bride before the wedding night blinded by shining armour and the 
promise of a successful battle. Striving for worldly se and glory, 
Amphitryon in his vanity and selfishness cannot appreciate Alcmene’s 
feelings. Contrary to Alcmene he totally lacks insight into his own short- 
comings. That Alcmene recognizes her guilt is shown in Kaiser's play by 
the fact that she wishes to make amends for her desire by sacrificing her 





human love and life. A life without Amphitryon appears senseless to her, 
as it does to Kleist’s Alcmene. But it is the ” motif and the prayer it 


inspires which gives Kaiser the opportunity of bringing Zeus into the play. 

When tren realizes that ng i is A a 0 accepted $e i 

gods since she continues to ‘live’, she now prays to Zeus to let Amphitryon 

come to her as a poor goatherd, promising that her love for him would 

be just as great without his shining armour. Thereupon the smoke around 

the altar becomes denser and Zeus-Amphitryon appears as a goatherd. 
Alcmene’s exaggerated initial sense of guilt turns out to be her str 

in the course of Kaiser’s play for the poet feels that it has become nulli 

by her own acknowledgment and the fact that she was even prepared to 

die for it. Actually there is no real reason for Alcmene to feel guilty. Why 
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else would the god simply fulfil her request and command Amphitryon to 
appear? This gives her self-confidence and complete trust in Zeus-Amphi- 
tryon and she attributes her sudden confusion solely to the strange sensation 
caused by the touch of the goatskin as she embraces Zeus, the god. Kleist’s 
Alcmene also experiences a shock when Zeus embraces her but she does not 
look for a rational explanation and simply allows herself to be happy at this 
moment. Kaiser's Alcmene remains unaware of any deception until the very 
moment when she hears of the appearance of a second Amphitryon (Kaiser, 
P- 251). Kleist’s Alcmene on the other hand is at times deeply tortured by 

er attempt to reason out the situation; she does not doubt that her husband 
appeared to her during the — and yet she cannot quite overlook Amphi- 
tryon’s violent accusations. This contradiction becomes still more pas 
in view of the diadem’s monogram that changed from A to J. Alcmene 
tries to disperse her doubts in the reliability of her feelings but they still 
exist. The more she tries to find a rational explanation of the events the more 
confused she becomes. The strength of her feelings, however, carry her 
through and are victorious over her reason.‘ 

In Kaiser’s play this conflict between emotion and reason is apparent not 
in Alcmene but in the attitude of the Old Men. They do not doubt the 
presence of Amphitrycn and yet they are deeply troubled by his unusual 
appearance. They simply must investigate the correctness of Amphitryon- 
Zeus’ report and must leave town to interview the leaders of the army. 
On the basis of the evidence obtained they are willing to sentence and expel 
the real Amphitryon. Only the appearance of Zeus clears up their error. 
Thus Kaiser inadvertently acknowledges the danger of relying entirely on 
reasoning power which at times might even add to confusion. 

Yet Alcmene is not entirely free from guilt in Kleist’s play. Here Zeus 
is longing to return to the earth and partake of earthly happiness. He knows 
he can only do this by seducing Alcmene, disguised as General Amphitryon, 
although he would oo a to be loved for himself. He therefore 
plans a gentle revenge. He challenges her frame of mind while she is 


praying: 





Wer ist’s, dem du an seinem Altar betest? 

Ist er’s dir wohl, der iiber Wolken ist? 

eS 

Kann dein Gefiihl, an seinem Nest gewdhnt, 

Zu solchem Fluge wohl die Schwingen wagen? 

Ist’s nicht Amphitryon, der Geliebte, stets, 

Vor welchem du im Staube liegst: 
“Tkleist, 1447-53) 


Alcmene admits that she needs a human form to pray to; 
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Ach, ich Uns'lige, wie verwirrst du mich! 
Kann man auch Unwillkiirliches verschulden: 
Soll ich zur weissen Wand des Marmors beten? 
Ich brauche Ziige nun, um ihn zu denken. 
(Kleist, 1454-7) 


Can there be guilt on her part — Alcmene wonders — if her action is involun- 
er? a however, finds her guilty and reproaches her but ends by 


Fiirchte nichts! Er straft nicht mehr dich, 

Als du verdient. Doch kiinftig wirst du immer 

Nur ihn, versteh, der dir zu Nacht erschien, 

An seinem Altar denken, und nicht mich. 
(Kleist, 1467-70) 


The punishment is slight and one cannot help but feel that even a god was 
not ie to cope with Alcmene’s purity. In other words, Zeus, bo poor 
sensuous creature who is out for earthly love, does not succeed and in order to 
compensate his frustration he has to assert himself as the creator of heaven 
and earth, as the noble god who has to punish Alcmene. 

The guilt of Alcmene in Kaiser’s play is due to her sensuousness and her 
love which knows no self-restraint; in Kleist’s play the guilt is attributed to 
her great love for Amphitryon because of which she sees her husband’s 
countenance in that of the god. Perhaps these two types of guilt have a 
common denominator in so far as the desire to pray to something concrete 
springs also from a sensuous desire. 

In discussing next the role of Zeus especially in relation to Amphitryon, 
the motif of guilt will once more become apparent, although only as an 
adjunct to the symbolical meaning of the plays. In Kleist’s Amphitryon, Zeus 
at the outset enjoys his game of deception but later changes his attitude when 
the real Amphitryon is guilty of doubting a miracle by questioning Alcmene’s 
faithfulness. Zeus has to punish Amphitryon for this lack of belief. In actual 
fact Amphitryon forgets himself entirely, harassed by his doubts and tor- 
tured by his loss of identity. He reacts as a human being deeply wounded in 
his pride, vanity and sense of honour. He does not even shrink from calling 
upon his people to pronounce a verdict on Alcmene’s apparent infidelity. 
By rather ridiculous means he tries to regain his identity. Amphitryon’s 
language concerning Alcmene becomes coarse and one gains the impression 
of a man who is mediocre in his behaviour and attitudes, extremely self- 
centred, relying only on that which he can perceive with his eyes and ears. 
Thus the gap Bove fa Alcmene’s and Amphitryon’s personality becomes 
very obvious, a gap that previous to Zeus’ visit to Alcmene had not been 
evident. Obviously Kleist was interested in this problem of the inequality 
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of man and woman. He makes the contrast between the almost godlike 
Alcmene and Amphitryon the more obvious by showing Zeus as a tender, 
refined and noble lover. He impresses Alcmene as the ideal of a husband. 
The reader feels her elation in Zeus’ company. The god, however, observing 
Amphitryon’s reaction, to the deception, realizes the necessity of fully restor- 
ing Amphitryon’s belief in her. Not until Amphitryon recognizes his guilt 
in having mistrusted a being like Alcmene can he be redeemed: 


O, ihrer Worte jedes ist wahrhaftig, 

Zehnfach gelautert Gold ist nicht so wahr. 
Las’ ich mit Blitzen in die Nacht Geschriebnes, 
Und riefe Stimme mir des Donners zu, 

Nicht dem Orakel wiird’ ich so vertraun, 

Als was ihr unverfalschter Mund gesagt. 

Jetzt einen Eid selbst auf den Altar schwér’ ich 
Und sterbe siebenfachen Todes gleich 

Des unerschiitterlich erfassten Glaubens, 

Dass er Amphitryon ihr ist. 





(Kleist, 2281-90) 


Amphitryon believes again in her purity and now Zeus feels justified in 
clearing up the cause of all the confusion by admitting his appearance as 
Amphitryon. Zeus even thanks Amphitryon for having endured such mental 
agony and allows him to request a special favour. He wishes to compensate 


Amphitryon for his suffering and even to reward him for having gained 
insight into his own behaviour. And Amphitryon does not hesitate: 


Was du dem Tyndarus getan, tust du 
Auch dem Amphitryon: schenk’ einen Sohn, 
Gross wie die Tyndariden, ihm! 

(Kleist, 2332-34) 


Kaiser changes Zeus’ role to a more serious and responsible educator and 
even a reformer. Zeus also deceives Alemene, who unlike Kleist’s character 
is still a virgin. He does not, however, do it only for the sake of enjoying 
earthly happiness and to satify his own desires, but for the sake of a higher 
purpose, namely to test mankind's morality and to attempt its regeneration 
in case the test turned out positive. It is worth noting that Kaiser uses the 
attire of a poor goatherd rather than the glamorous armour of a general. 
One reason for this may be found in the fact that Zeus wants to test Alcmene’s 
love for Amphitryon. If he chose the goatherd’s attire he would have better 
proof than if he had appeared as the handsome general. After all, a goatherd 
represents the lowest stratum of society: “Wer Ziegen hiitet, der ist weniger 
als nichts’ (Kaiser, p. 152). Zeus explains that the Council of the Gods had 
decided to destroy all men and that he himself had volunteered to do it. 
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The gods have been horrified by men’s behaviour, and by so-called civiliza- 
Pee a EEE ee a MmmRS “ant cla gamma 
very person so sharply criticized by Zeus in his s 
Thr habt es dichter als ein Schleiertuch 
von Nebeln iiber allen Ozeanen 
um euch gehiillt — erstickend Flamm’ und Funken 
is Wap otha ac aadeiaek 
Wegs geli gewiesen! — 
thr seid nicht weit auf di Weg gegangen. 
War es zu miihsam sich selbst zu 
um selbst zu sein? Selbst einer wie der andre 
im unversehrten Sein bis an den Tod, 
der michtiger vollendet als der Mensch darf? — 
Ihr habt den Tod geschindet durch den Mord, 
den ihr mit schaler Heuchelei umliigt 
in Krieg der Manner — minnerwiird'ges Tun. 
Sheetueties Grabotin'ces balsa ead 
utriinsti watz von t Sieg, 
© da Rico iiber Menschen triumphieren, 
die den zerfetzten Leib am Boden schleifen! — 
Verlorenes Geschlecht — verriterische Art 
geschafiner Wesen. Eure Zeit war um. 
(Kaiser, pp. 258-9) 


Amphitryon is throughout the play a power-hungry, selfish, brutal man who 
wishes sulhiees fiane at all na He leaves his wife before the wedding 
night and blames his commanders for it since they had given him the 
— armour which had so thrilled him. He ruthlessly wipes out the 
city of Pharsala, burns all living beings in it and derives a sadistic pleasure 
from the spectacle. He believes » a man has limitless power even over nature, 
and that the weaker individual at all times must obey the stronger one. 
Amphitryon describes his own conceit without any hesitation, even with a 
certain pride: 





Soll der Mensch nicht 

in seinem letzten Stolz das Wirken der 

Natur zerstérend iibertreffen: Ich — 

ich fiihle diesen Stolz in meiner Brust 

und lass’ ihn herrschen iiber mich — und unbeherrscht 

mich dieser Herrschaft leihend breite ich 

sie ziigellos zum Zwang des andern aus. 

Kann ich Amphitryon euch besser malen? 

Lasst mich in solchem Bild lebendig sein — 

und ausgeléscht, wenn ich mich jemals wandle! 
(Kaiser, pp. 172-3) 
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His egocentricity is demonstrated in that he does not show any concern 
for the tired commanders and their men who long to go home and live a 
peaceful life, A commander, according to Amphitryon, can only be happy 
when he can exercise his power over men. There is no room for softer feel- 
ings of any kind, When his will is crossed he gets into such a that he 
might even kill himself. Obsessed with killing, murdering, ing and 
betraying, Amphitryon holds such power over others that no one dares to 
resist him, at least no human being. He even believes himself capable of 
bringing about miracles — like a god. The idea inevitably comes to mind that 
Kaiser was deeply influenced and shocked by experiences in Germany 
between 1933 and 1945 and that he wanted to warn his people of the very 
person he describes in Amphitryon. There is such a degree of wickedness 
implied in his character that the gods feel justified in wiping out all mankind. 
But just before Zeus carries out the gods’ plan, Alcmene’s sincere voice 
reaches him, imploring him to let Amphitryon come to her as “Ziegenhirt 
im rauhen Ziegenfell’ (Kaiser, p. 164). It is at this moment that Zeus decides 
to test the love of a human being. It is almost as if he were overcome with 
longing for the actual existence of a true human being: ‘dass ein Gott sich 
sehnt nach einem Menschen’ (Kaiser, p. 168); “Hoffen lass’ den Gott durch 
dich Alkmene’ (Kaiser, p. 169). In these lines the god’s hope to still be able 
to lead man out of his perverted frame of mind is nesleniile His role as a 
reformer of man is made possible only by his positive outlook into the © 
future. It is the sincere and unfailing love of Alcmene that finally changes 
the god’s previous decision to destroy mankind completely. Alcmene’s love 
strikes the reader as divine, as something that is so wonderful that it must 
be sent from heaven. She experiences love as apart from the real world. The 
feeling overwhelms her and becomes almost unbearable in its intensity. Even 
the God is so charmed with Alcmene that he doubts his own identity as a 
God and because of that becomes distressed: 


Du kénntest einen Gott zum zweifeln bringen 
an seiner Géttlichkeit, die nicht begreift, 
was dieser Menschenmund ausspricht. 

(Kaiser, p. 209) 


Alcmene, hearing of the — of a second Amphitryon, wishes to 


identify her husband immediately. When confronted with him she is willing 
to defend him and to state that Amphitryon had not been with her. But this 
she cannot do because of the child she carries by Amphitryon. Her readiness 
to sacrifice herself and the child’s life by committing suicide should Amphi- 
tryon continue to deny his visit, re ts the final expression of her limitless 
love and her ability for self-sacrifice. When the truth is revealed by Zeus 
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himself, her reaction is somewhat similar to Kleist’s Alcmene, whose last 
word is: ‘Ach.’ 


Es war der Gott. Nun wird er Mensch. Ich berge 

Unsiagliches in meinem Schoss. Fall ich? 

Ich steige — Bleiben muss ich. Halt’ mich Amme. — 
(Kaiser, p. 261) 


Alcmene realizes at this instant that it was Zeus she had loved and that now 
she has to love a human being again. However, she remains faithful to the 
idea of love as such, since only love can make her life and that of her child 
meaningful. Kleist’s Alcmene is equally overcome by the awareness of her 
sacrilege. But her certainty that her feelings had guided her safely through 
this crisis enables her to continue to live with Amphitryon in spite of all the 
pleasant and unpleasant sensations she has had. 

Zeus in Kleist’s play is concerned with Amphitryon’s insight into his own 
guilt in believing in outer events rather than the fundamental essence of 
things, especially love. Zeus in Kaiser's play is not so easily satisfied. Zeus 
has to have a guarantee that Amphitryon will not fall back into his former 
way of life and that he will become truly worthy of Alcmene: 


Doch er beschloss Amphitryon zu wandeln 
und einen Weg zu leiten, der ihn zu 
Alkmene lenkt. 

(Kaiser, p. 168) 


After all, Kleist’s Amphitryon has failed too, but what is this failure com- 
pared to that of Kaiser's Amphitryon? The only solution Zeus sees is to 
punish Amphitryon severely. He sentences him to live as a goatherd, to 
earn his living as such, and to endure the same kind of harsh treatment he 
has meted out to others: 


Die Strafe soll dich lautern. Dann kehre 
zuriick und hiite sorgsam dieses Kind 

bei dir in Theben, bis der Jiingling aufbricht 
zur ersten Arbeit! 





(Kaiser, p. 261) 


Eventually Zeus considers Amphitryon purified and suitable for taking care 
of Hercules, Alcmene’s and Zeus’ son, who is destined for great deeds upon 
earth. The divinity of this unborn child is emphasized and Alcmene is made 
aware of the great mission bestowed upon her by the God who has recog~ 
nized her as worthy. Hercules, the son of the Gods, is announced by Zeus 
to Alcmene: 
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a Herakles! 
erstarkt. Und diese Stirke wird sich nicht 
vergeuden. Arbeit trag’ ich ihm auf — zehnmal schwer. 
Er wird den Unrat von der Erde wiilzen, 
der sich gehiuft. 

(Kaiser, p. 260) 


The difference between Kleist’s and Kaiser’s Zeus arises from the difference 
in the problems with which they are faced. Kleist’s concern was with the 
discrepancy between the personality of Alemene and Amphitryon and the 
conviction of the existence of true love which should be assumed under all 
circumstances. Kaiser’s concern, however, was also with the moral deteriora- 
tion of his times. In both plays love appears as the only great power of 
reconciliation and yet in Kaiser’s play one feels there is more than love be- 
tween human beings. In Hercules one is tempted to see Christ symbolized; 
in other words one is carried beyond the narrow sphere of this earth and feels 
that a solution for our day and age can come only iene a metaphysical power. 
Men can no longer by themselves find a way out of their moral blindness. 
In Kaiser’s time not even ideal love between man and woman is sufficient 
any longer. Love must be blessed by divine grace. Thus Kaiser fuses the 
ancient concept of Hercules with the concept of Christ and raises the play to 
a higher plane, almost to that of the supernatural. During antiquity it should 
be noted Hercules was worshipped as a helper of gods and men. He had set 
the earth free from monsters and a Accordingly he was invoked as the 


saviour from and the averter of evil. 





Kaiser’s play stirs the reader more deeply than Kleist’s but it hardly enter- 
tains him as much. Kleist was seriously concerned with his own problems 
but by retaining the basic ideas and structure of Moliére’s play, by adding 
the Sosias~Charis scenes and by ne dialogues he has also written 


a comedy. In Kaiser’s play the reader the poet’s anxiety at all times. 
Amphitryon is a tragic figure. His self-centredness does not permit him to 
see his own shortcomings. He does not see the hardships and misfortunes he 
causes because he has lost the capacity to weigh life’s true values. Amphi- 
tryon clings obstinately to the idol he has made of himself and refuses to see 
that the people do not wish this idol as a leader, they do not desire a tyrant. 
It is quite true, however, that there are a number of comedy-like features 
in Kaiser’s play, mostly revolving around the symbol of the goats. The irony 
of a god appearing as a goatherd is the poet's warning that outward 
appearances are not necessarily a guide to the worth of the human — 
It is Amphitryon in his glamorous armour who is in fact the lowest of 
creatures. — That even the humblest things can be important in life is 
emphasized in the role the goats play in the victory at Pharsala. The victory 
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was accomplished only by the use of some guile — engineered of course by 
Zeus. Goats were seen grazing in the fields and the thirsty people in the 
besieged city rushed out to milk them. Amphitryon’s men held on to the 
tails of the ing goats and in this way the entire army entered the city 
and easily defeated it. Goats, the symbol of the humblest creature of earth, 
thus became instrumental in bringing about a victory of a great army — a 
fact that the proud Amphitryon waa not accept because of his contempt for 
goats. And yet he disguises himself as a goatherd in order to reconnoitre 
unknown country for another campaign. It is rather ironical that Amphi- 
tryon is not perturbed at all about suddenly finding all utensils of a goatherd 
so close at hand. 

Whenever goats or goatherds are mentioned one feels Kaiser’s wish to 
make the situation humorous. Just to visualize for instance the strong 
soldiers hanging on to the goats tails is amusing. Equally so the scene in 
which the Old Men complain of their disappointment of not having been 


able to receive the victor of the battle of P according to tradition. 
Zeus says slowly: 

Ja —ich enttauschte euch. Ich schlich als Ziegenhirt 

mich heimlich ein. (Kaiser, p. 202) 


Zeus’ slight contempt for the Old Men who must always follow exact laws 
on the one hand and a certain irony of his own behaviour characterize this 
remark. Zeus really makes fun of himself; perhaps he realizes now that his 
own plan had not been foolproof after all since he had not paid heed to the 
Old Men’s traditional ideas of a victor’s return from battle. 

Zeus’ twisted report of the events at Pharsala, exactly contrary to the way 
they had Leieteenad ten repeating the same words as those which had been 
used before, should also be mentioned as an effective comedy-like feature. 
How the same situation can be effectually utilized once more becomes evident 
in the Old Men’s visit to headquarters. Here the commanders-in-chief listen 
with amazement to the Old Men’s accusations and especially to the story of 
—— betrayal. At the same time the reader knows already of Zeus’ 
tric 

Kaiser omits the figure of Mercury. That is to say he gives up Kleist’s 
entire action between Sosias-Mercury and Charis which lends a good deal of 
humour to Kleist’s comedy. Sosias is a primitive human being who readily 
relinquishes his identity when threatened. He does not mind Mercury 
stealing his name for he never had the awareness of himself as an indepen- 
dent human being. By contrast Amphitryon’s personal tragedy, which lies 
in the feeling of losing his identity, is emphasized. Kaiser nevertheless might 
have been inspired by the figure of Mercury in his creation of Zeus. Kaiser 
retains Mercury’s mischievousness by giving Zeus some of the attributes of 
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Mercury’s son, Pan, who is often depicted with the lower limbs and the 
horns of a goat. Kaiser, to be sure, restricts himself to using the outer attire of 
a goatherd and to endowing him only with some of Pan’s characteristics. 
Nevertheless Kaiser achieves a comic effect. 

When one takes all these aspects into consideration, Kaiser’s play strikes 
the reader as a clever poetic satire of our times rather than as a comedy. In 
spite of the various comedy-like features, the play lacks the lightness, the 
p vance g fantasy Kleist created in his comedy. Georg Kaiser dealt with the 
familiar theme primarily as a thinker who wanted to warn his audience and 
show them a chance of salvation through humility and self-sacrifice, on the 
one hand, and through redemption by a higher power on the other. 





NOTES 


1 Georg Kaiser, ‘Zweimal Amphitryon’, in Griechische Dramen, Ziirich, 1948, pp. 140-261. 
*H. v. hon mage, Amphitryon, in Simtliche Werke, 2. Bd., Stuttgart, Cotta, pp. 5-96. References are to 
ine num 
* Kaiser uses the name Zeus instead of Jupiter. For uniformity’s sake the name Zeus was retained in this 


essay. 
“Hans M. Wolf, Heinrich von Kleist, Francke Verlag, Bern, 1954, pp. 173. 
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KOHLHAAS AND K. TWO MEN IN SEARCH OF JUSTICE 
BY J. M. Linpsay 


Some remarkable parallels of situation and content exist between Kleist’s 
Michael Kohlhaas and Kafka’s Der Prozess. The heroes of both these works 
are typically German in their Faustian striving for the absolute. Kohlhaas 
loses his life in the quest, and so does Josef K. in Kafka’s novel. 

In both books the hero lands in some nightmarish predicaments. There 
is a difference in so far as Kohlhaas r izes his position in relation to the 
standards of justice which he ne He knows both the wrongs he 
has suffered, and the wrong he has himself done, whereas K. knows only 
that he is saddled with a strange and oppressive guilt, of whose exact nature 
he is unaware. 

Each book is a tragic allegory of a particular facet of the human situation. 
The hero of Der Prozess is a man of a very definite , the product of 
modern urban civilization, an accountant in a b thirty years old, 
moderately successful, tactful and law-abiding, well thought of by most of 
his superiors, but not by the managing director’s deputy, who is jealous 
of him. Josef K.’s life is to all outward seeming full and prosperous, he is 
satisfying his ambitions and performing useful work. It is true that on regard- 
ing him more closely we become conscious of certain human deficiencies; 
he has shamefully neglected his mother, a widow living in a near-by pro- 
vincial town whom he sees only at rare intervals. Love does not really exist 
in his life; the desire for sexual gratification remains, and he is able to satisfy 
this through a rather cold ok shel business-like affair with a waitress 
called Elsa. Also, we notice that K.’s relationships with other women in the 
course of the book are curiously stunted and impoverished; he is greedy 
for the satisfaction of appetite that they can afford him, but that is all. His 
attitude towards women tells us much about the man; his life has been built 
up in such a way that he never allows himself to become emotionally 
involved with anyone; he lives in a comfortable groove, an unvirtuous, 
unheroic, thoroughly selfish yet not really vicious existence. He seems to 
be completely set in these ways, a dull, average product of our age, whose 
interests have been swallowed up by ambition, a person for whom all 
the glamour and excitement, as well as the possibility of sinning greatly and 
repenting have gone out of life. 

Then there comes the day when he is still in bed rather late, and the maid 
fails to bring his breakfast. For K. this represents a major deviation from 
routine, and it is at such rare moments that a man like him, whose mind has 
been kept deliberately closed in most directions for years, is open to new 
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impressions. This is the moment when he is arrested. The mysterious court 
which has ordered his arrest remains a nebulous and shadowy body in the 
background, but although we are never told much about it directly, certain 
definite information is given us. Guilt attracts this legal authority like a 
magnet, we are informed, and as Gerhard Kaiser points out (Euphorion, vol. 
LIl, no. 1, pp. 23-49), there is evidence that K. is increasingly conscious at 
least in secret of a certain guilt, so much so indeed that he sees it is his duty 
to kill himself in the execution scene, a task which, however, in cowardly 
fashion he leaves to his executioners. The court, we are told, is everywhere, 
and every other person whom K. meets after his arrest seems to be in some 
way connected with it. They are all more knowledgeable about the court 
than he, they even know more about the progress of his case; despite K.’s 
vague sense of guilt, we feel that on the whole he is at a loss to know what 
he has done to deserve accusation and trial. Translated into general terms 
the message of Der Prozess amounts to this: We (i.e. twentieth-century men 
and women of blunted moral sensibilities) are placed in this world not of our 
own volition, and despite all the comfortable cushioning of our modern 
civilization, we are burdened with a fearful, unavoidable, inherited ‘primal 
fault’, whose nature is not clear to us, but whose consequences we will one 
day be forced to bear. All through life we expect to be brought to book for 
this unspecified guilt, yet, although through our fellows 8 other agencies 
we receive vague intimations and inklings of our progress, no open trial 
takes place. The fear of trial and condemnation lingers with us all our days, 
and at the last moment savage execution overtakes us. 

The Kohlhaas situation, though in some ways similar, does not correspond 
to this exactly. In Kleist’s book a man consumes his whole life in the vain 
search for justice. He loses his wife and most of his worldly possessions and 
contaminates his whole being in his desperate striving for a right that no one 
is prepared to grant him. Finding himself the victim of injustice and unable 
to gain redress he takes the law into his own hands, and for a time gives 
himself over to the delights of vengeance. The day comes, however, when the 
one man in all Germany whose authority Kohlhaas recognizes, Martin 
Luther, calls him to account for his misdeeds. He condemns Kohlhaas’s 
unbridled conduct, and this unfavourable judgment by the venerated figure 
of Luther alarms Kohlhaas. He abandons his career of arson and murder, and, 
when his stolen property is restored to him, he willingly lays down his life 
in atonement for his misdeeds. Kohlhaas knows, or thinks he knows, what is 
due to him, and he quickly realizes the extent to which he has involved 
himself in guilt by his p women Pea not to allow his enemy’s crime to remain 
unpunished. Kleist is operating within an acknowledged scheme of moral 
sa although he maintains by implication that the acceptance of this 
scheme may impose intolerable strain on the individual, as in the case of 
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Kohlhaas. Kafka’s despair lessness is more complete; his hero, 
vaguely sensible of his own tino non pe with some dim apprehension of divine 
justice, consumes himself in the attempt to discover exactly wherein he has 
fallen short of this imperfectly known, unattainable and seemingly unreason- 
= divine law. Seta clear that Kabinas tnlgh have behaved otherwise and 

himself and his ered bin pul suffering; nothing that K. could have 





would have rendered tless. 

Despite the fundamental between the situation of the two 
heroes, there are arresting of detail between the books. The manner 
in which Kohlhaas s es from one court to another, with hopes rising 
and then quickly corresponds to K.’s salad hr’ his attempts to 
hice: this tenons of cho hanes Galak ad ieee ed, so that he may prepare 


to defend himself; K. wanders from one informant to another, al at ttl 
to discover who is really dealing with his case, The wrong that befa 
Kohlhaas comes from a straightforward human agency, sanctioned b 
no doubt, but not directly imposed by Him; the wrong that has been to 
K. is that he should i been “pate into this imperfectly organized world, 
where with the best of intentions it is impossible for a man to remain guiltless. 
We see here, perhaps, the difference between the Prussian aristocrat, still 
despite his rebellion a to. his inherited position more secure and at home 
than he realizes in per-class world and unconsciously accepting 
its values, and the déraciné vewish intellectual, for whom the ancient law 
and faith of his fathers have become meaningless except in so far as they 
leave him with an intolerably oppressive sense of guilt. The negative and 
some ate elements of Jewish religion have for K. completely gained the 
up 

Josef K. is not very like his creator. He is a young man whose principal aim 
in life has been ca satisfaction ws a we ambition. hig is ch a 
questing, tormen Ous so e Kafka is a typical, worldly, 
moderately successful yaw of one of the typical institutions of the 
modern age. Unlike Ko , who is fanatically eager from the beginning 
to act properly towards his fellows, Josef K. is concerned only with getting 
on in life. His whole existence is streamlined for comfort, he is not anxious 
to be good, he is a competent official who tries very hard to empty his 
life of all emotional a ents to other people. He is on the face of it a 
mutch less noble character than Kohlhaas, for he has made a deliberate effort 
to live unto himself without regard to the legitimate claims of other people 
seen sare on rdinary, unspectacularly debased f 

Yet even J K. oO , uns y specimen o 
humanity, this cold cipher of a man living his selfish bachelor existence 
with his precise routine and his self-indulgences, is not immune from the 
accusations of conscience and fundamental doubts about his whole pattern 
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of living. It is not possible for him to go on living the kind of life he has 
endeavoured to evolve for himself. One day in a moment of reflection the 
latent sense of guilt gets the better of him, and from that day forth K. knows 
no peace of mind. It is true that there are long tracts of life during which he 
enjoys temporary respite from the doubts and fears that ak him, but 
these intervals become less frequent, and after some months K.’s whole 
existence is taken up with the problem of the trial that he is about to undergo. 
We have already remarked that the court, the mysterious authority which 
sits in judgment over K., is both within him and everywhere outside him. 
Just as all of us are aware or suspect from time to time that our fellow men, 
acting as agents of a higher power, can make meani comment on our 
ability to face the tasks of life, so K. finds that many, if not all, of the people 
with whom he comes in contact, can, despite their shortcomings, communicate 
something to him both of the manner in which the court operates and of his 
success or failure in measuring up to its standards. In other words, God, as 
well as being in ourselves, is in our neighbours, too, and at least a pale reflec- 
tion of what He is and requires of us can be transmitted to us through them. 

Both books are concerned with justice and the human individual. Kohl- 
haas, the exceptional person, mirrors more closely than K. the sufferings of 
the peculiarly gifted, or even specially virtuous individual in a world where 
such people are particularly exposed to injustice and lack of understanding. 
The story of Josef K. illustrates the impossibility of blunting and dulling 
conscience entirely and running away from God. The question of what 
happens to K. after his gruesome death is left open, but the book makes it 
clear that he is on probation in the world; thus we can only assume that the 
trial of life is regarded as the prelude to another form of existence, in which 
K.’s manner of reacting to life's chall will have a determining effect on 
his future. Kleist does not rea, vi in Michael Kohlhaas with 
metaphysical questions; he is eager only to justify his hero and close Kohl- 
haas’s account before he dies; Kohlhaas bio the world happy and relieved, 
having received the last sacrament and willing, even anxious to pay with his 
life for disturbing the Emperor's peace. K. is far less smug at the end; his 
final words, “Wie ein Hund’, express his contempt for himself for letting 
himself be sla red in this way when he knows perfectly well that he 
should plunge the knife into his own heart, in other words for failing to act 
in accordance with his insight into his own guilt. K. is tormented throughout 
by the sense of his own sin; Kohlhaas is only temporarily aware of having 
fallen from grace, and he considers that issue is settled by his willingness to 
submit to execution. Kafka’s is the more modest book; the character through 
whom he chooses to represent his problem is something of an understate- 
ment, in the deprecating twenti tury manner. Michael Kohlhaas, 
Kleist’s projection of himself, is, despite his Christian name, an almost satanic 
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piece of self-dramatization. Kohlhaas suffers more evident wrong, and be- 
comes more violently unhinged by his sufferings than Kleist. If we choose 
we can regard Kohlhaas as genius in the role of victim, a figure like Werther 
and Tasso, most of Grillparzer’s heroes, and Hélderlin or Nietzsche in real 
life, a man for whom it is intolerable that no absolute satisfaction can be 
had from life, but who unlike them seeks compensation in an extravagant 
career of arson and lawlessness. K. is no genius, though his creator certainly 
was, is in no way exceptional, but in spite of his mean and small-minded way 
of living, has not been able to still in himself the human hankering after 
justice and goodness, the burning desire to expiate a deeply felt guilt, the 
wish to cleanse himself even at the expense of the ultimate sacrifice. His 
failure to live up to the better standards of which he is dimly aware consti- 
tutes the guilt ie destroys him. Unlike Kohlhaas, who wants to see the 
world show justice in its dealings with him, K. is his own accuser. Kohlhaas 
is principally concerned to secure his rights, K. feels troubled above all by a 
sense of his own inadequacy in facing the great trial of life. Kafka was at 
once the more modest man and the greater artist. 





NOTE 


pahaby ngs mr el vonage ad pire ccegatrleage ae i mad darpaemeayhe ees le 
his diaries (v. T: , Schocken, New York, 1954» Pp. 43, 172, 341). Max Brod speaks of this interest 
and indebtedness in his bi ; of srearpeta § +- a nes. a sadagas- beg! arg onan 
ri sped ing o Prozess ; this is, of course, what I have attempt 
in Se cece uae Madam: cit aeaee lioans Seems Loudodon of Guoeaueveume, whack tes 
since come to my notice. Helmut Lamprecht gives in Neue deutsche Hefte 66, January 1960, some reflec- 
tions on Kleist’s technique of beginning a story with sentences which contain in nuce the whole of the 
subsequent action. He spinal tp = goenwmlsy wees Ter eey scala. ame ime tane aaa 
preoccupation with justice is common to authors, but refrains from pursuing this topic. 











EICHENDORFF’S CONCEPTION OF THE SUPERNATURAL 
WORLD OF THE BALLAD 


BY GILLIAN RODGER 


THE writing of a literary ballad involves, essentially, imitation of the tradi- 
tional folk-ballad. Many literary ballads, however, while appearing to be 
competent reproductions of the original in style and theme, fail completely 
to capture the raairest gine And, oer mr — of the ballad is 
vigour, spontaneity and contemporary a s urely technical copies 
of it scarcely merit its name. Indeed it is ienealichle on few poets “ate 
succeeded in reviving both the letter and the spirit of the old songs; the num- 
ber of literary ballads which are vital and original works of art is small in 
comparison with the host of lifeless imitations which claim the name of 
ballad, but which fail to recreate the genre. In the field of the German ‘Kunst- 
ballade’, one need only think of Biirger, that most conscientious of imita- 
tors, who studied, analysed and copied the folk-ballad, but rarely brought 
the ballad-form to life or dasa its characteristic tone. His poems are, 
as a result, museum-pieces, whose value is academic rather than artistic, 
historical rather than poetic. Goethe, on the other hand, was eminently 
successful in producing ballads which ring true even if, indeed because, they 
are not slavishly modelled on original examples. In fact, the best literary 
ballads seem to be written by those who, like Goethe, feel rather than 

the nature of the folk-ballad, who approach their material in the spirit of 
the original ballad-singer and use the form creatively, absorbing the tradi- 
tional themes, situations, motifs and devices and then revaluing them from 
their contemporary point of view. 

It was in this way that Eichendorff wrote the best of his ballads. His 
‘Kunstballaden’ in general were firmly founded on traditional models, for 
he experienced and loved folk-ballads, hearing them performed in Silesia, as 
well as reading them in collections such as Herder’s and Des Knaben Wun- 
derhorn. He did not, however, merely copy the external aspects of the 
traditional ballad, merely reproduce its themes or style; he studied its charac- 
teristics and moulded them in accordance with his talent and the climate of 
his time. Indeed, in one crucial aspect of his personal revaluation of the 
meee she 2 — — many of his fellow Romantics — — wv 
spicuously and disastro to extremes. He disregarded completely 
colton manner of ballad presentation — the aloof attitude vn 
— and frequently handled his subject-matter from a discordantly subjective 

int of view. Thus, distorted by an excess of lyricism, the majority of 
fs ‘Kunstballaden’ (and, indeed, the majority of Romantic ‘Kunstballaden’ 
are incapable of echoing the authentic, ballad-tone and are, in fact, 
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invalidated as ballads. Nevertheless, in the few poems in which Eichendorff 
did not commit this characteristically Romantic error of presentation and 
when he maintained a strictly objective attitude of narration, his genuinely 
original contribution to the ballad genre becomes apparent. And that con- 
tribution lies in his conception and presentation of the supernatural world. 
Accordingly, an examination of the subject-matter of his supernatural ballads, 
revealing how Eichendorff, as a nineteenth-century Romantic, conceived the 
magic world of the folk-ballad, illuminates not only his originality, but 
also some of the few really valuable aspects of Romantic ballad-writing. 





The previous conception of the supernatural world of the ballad had 


been largely determined by Biirger. Obsessed with the emotional impact 
of the folk-ballad, he rete in Lenore the literary “Geisterballade’, with its 
themes of horror and its cult of “das Grissliche’, and established his own 
familiar supernatural idiom. The elements of his conception of the super- 
natural, if not their emphasis, Biirger derived obviously from his knowledge 
of the folk-ballad. For him, as for the anonymous author of Fair Margaret 
and Sweet William or the traditional Lenore, for instance, the supernatural 
world meant the world of the dead. The ghost is therefore the central figure 
of Biirger’s conception, and, in Lenore, Wilhelm, in accordance with ballad 
traditions, is indistinguishable from normal men and produces in them no 
reaction of horror — not, at least, until such time as he reveals his true nature. 
Again in traditional fashion, the ghost in Biirger’s ballads returns from the 
‘grave with a grim purpose. In Lenore he comes back to carry off his bride. 
The trappings of Biirger’s supernatural world are also traditional; the cock- 
crow the veyard, the idoen play their part as the familiar phenomena 
of the world of the returning ghost. 

If the elements of Biirger’s supernatural ballad-world are drawn from 
authentic sources, its atmosphere is unmistakably that of “Sturm und Drang’. 
The Gothic darkness, horror and passion which characterize Biirger’s 
supernatural ballads are familiar features of German literature in general in 
the 1770s. It is therefore not surprising that Goethe in his early career as a 
ballad-writer wrote in the sini established by Biirger and in close 
accord with the spirit of “Sturm und Drang’. He reflected the horrific con- 

tion of the supernatural, for example, in Der untreue Knabe with its theme 
sbimettiits its ghostly banquet and its spine-chilling conclusion. Later, 
however, within the framework of his Weimar ience, Goethe revised. 
his conception of the supernatural world of ‘ie dead, thinking instead in 
terms of the world of nature. In Erlkénig and Der Fischer, the ghost is replaced 
by the rite, the cock-crow and skeleton by natural phenomena, 
The difference Goethe’s and Biirger’s conceptions of the super- 
natural ballad-world is, however, more than is implied by a mere 
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substitution of terms. Goethe’s attitude towards the supernatural was 
personal and untraditional. For, while Biirger — and the original ballad- 
singers — used the supernatural material for its own sake, taking uncanny 
manifestations senloaadle. Clie used it symbolically, as a vehicle for thought. 
Biirger asked us to believe in his wold of osts and skeletons; Goethe 
sug ted a possible rational explanation for his nature-magic. Each vision 
of the child in Erlkénig is explicable in terms of natural phenomena and the 
‘Fischer’ may just as well be lured to his death by the mere fascination of 
the sea as by the supernatural powers of the sea-nymph. There is, therefore, 
in Goethe's presentation of the supernatural an element of conscious sym- 
bolism which is foreign to the traditional ballads. In this way his poems reveal 
to us not so much the ‘Sturm und Drang’ or Classical attitude to the super- 
natural world of the ballad, as the characteristic stamp of his genius upon it. 

Such, then, were the conceptions existing in the field of the supernatural 
ballad before Eichendorff. When we come to examine his conception of 
the supernatural we find a far richer field for study than either Biirger or 
Goethe offers. In his youth, Eichendorff seems to have had a ome 
predilection for ghost-stories, and indeed, as one might expect of a ballad- 
writer in Romantic times, supernatural subject-matter occupied a great 
deal of his attention. The most striking aspect of the many supernatural 
ballads which he produced is their seriousness; here again is an unearthly 
world in which we must believe implicitly, a supernatural world com- 
parable, therefore, with that of the original folk-ballad. Only very rarely 
did Eichendorff, in Goethe’s manner, cast the shadow of ambiguity over the 
presentation of supernatural events. One of these moments occurs in the 
chivalric ballad Kaiser Albrechts Tod. In it a supernatural motif is introduced 
in the form of forebodings, which, with their obviously rational interpreta- 
tion in terms of imagination and anxiety, scarcely deserve the description 
‘supernatural’. Similarly, in Die Rauberbriider the supernatural is only sug- 
gested, is left open to interpretation in human terms and is thus not pre- 
sented for its own sake. Again, in Zauberblick, the narrator sees a vision of a 
beautiful woman but asks himself doubtfully: 


“Traumt’ ich im Mondesschimmer?’ 
As has been said, however, such examples of supernatural material, used 
ambiguously, are rare in Eichendorff’s ballads. Apart from these few occasions 
he maintained, like Biirger, the traditional attitude to his subject-matter and 
asked us to believe sate veil of the world which he created. The un- 
earthly manifestations of the vast majority of his ballads are explicable only 
in irrational terms; the supernatural is shown to be as real as the normal 


human world. 


In his attitude to supernatural subject-matter, Eichendorff seems thus, by 
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reverting to the authentic folk-ballad attitude, to have trodden in Biirger’s 
footsteps. We begin to be aware of his originality, however, when we 
examine the variety of terms in which he presented that subject-matter. At 
first sight it seems that in many of his poems he confo closely to the 
pattern of the ‘Geisterballade’. Very much in that tradition is Das kalte 
Liebchen, a stylized dialogue in which the youth fails to realize until the 
last couplet that his bride is a ghost. In answer to her lover’s questioning, 
the girl throws out the familiar hints of her identity: 

Und mein Bett ist eng und klein ... 

Ach, mein Lager ist von Stein, 
and concludes with the typical threat: 

Wahnsinn bringt der Toten Kuss. — 


Clearly, in this admirably terse and tense ballad, Eichendorff made use of the 
familiar horror idiom of Biirger and created a supernatural world which 
approximates to that presented in the “Geisterballade’. In many other ballads 
Eichendorff used in this way the familiar characters, situations and motifs of 
the ‘Sturm und Drang’ supernatural ballad. 
Nevertheless, although Das kalte Liebchen accords closely with the pattern 
of Biirger’s y many of Eichendorft’s “Geisterballaden’ may be 
istingui from this more orthodox form. They are undoubtedly 
‘Geisterballaden’, but they reveal a notable originality in conception. In 
Die verlorene Braut, for instance, ghosts appear in the normal ballad fashion 
— a dead husband and child return to prevent the lady’s remarriage and to 
punish her proposed bridegroom. This seems a conventional situation, but, 
in fact, in Eichendorff’s hands, it acquires a new character ee se 
location of the supernatural event, for instance, is unusual. The in inate 
house, the vague moorland landscape, the dismal graveyard of Lenore, are 
here replaced ip romantic castle, set high above the river and surrounded 
by woods and valleys. The atmosphere in which the ghosts appear is — 
unlike that of Lenore — palpably uncanny and this supernatural atmosphere 
is created by sounds of nature: 
Sie hért’ im Garten rauschen 
Die Brunnen immerdar, 
Und durch der Walder Rauschen 


Sie sprach: “Wie wirres Klingen 
Kommt durch die Einsamkeit.’ 


In this mysterious atmosphere the ghost-child appears and produces in its 
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mother a vague feeling of horror (a feeling which was completely unknown 
to Lenore). Finally after her death a mysterious music is aed in the air: 


Und als sich leis erhoben 


Der erste Morgenduft, 
Hérten die Hirten droben 


Ein Singen in stiller Luft. 
Clearly the characters, location and motifs of the ghostly world of Biirger 
and the ‘Sturm und Drang’ ballad are here transmuted by a new kind of 
atmosphere. The horrific has been replaced by a mysterious emotional magic 
in which the lights, colours, sounds and perfumes of nature play an important 
evocative part. And this tendency of Eichendorft’s to i the elements 
of the normal ‘Geisterballade’ in what is in fact unmistakably a Romantic 
atmosphere is clearly seen also in Die weinende Braut or, even more strikingly, 
Die spate Hochzeit. There the basic horror-theme (roughly scatiniatile 
with that of Goethe's ‘Geisterballade’ Der untreue Knabe) is enveloped in an 
atmosphere of enchantment and fascination rather than of horrible revulsion. 
The bridegroom arrives in traditional style at his bride’s castle, sees her at a 
banquet, surrounded by silent guests and served by pale attendants. She 
slowly rises and, gazing at him, draws his heart from his breast. A typical 
situation it seems at first sight, but it differs in presentation from that of the 
normal ‘Geisterballade’. In Goethe’s ballad, for instance, the youth finds his 
bride dressed in a shroud and surrounded by hollow-eyed, grinning skeleton 


friends. Eichendorff’s castle, however, is bathed in moonlight, its doors seem 
to open of their own accord, the bride-ghost sits on a diamond throne wear- 
ing a golden cloak: 


Von ihrem Schmuck tut’s durch den Bau 
Ein’n langen, roten Blitz. — 


This ghost does not repel, but fascinates her suitor with the sheer magic 
of her personality. The same fascination is experienced in the skeleton 
dancer of Der Kehraus, and in the ghostly bridegroom of Die Hochzeitsnacht. 
In Der Wachtturm this magical conception of the ghost situation is pushed to 
an extreme. The traditional characters are again present in this undoubted 
“Geisterballade’ — the princess, her lover and her disapproving father. And 
the events which involve this group of characters are reminiscent too of 
Biirger’s conception of the supernatural. The lovers elope; the father curses 
them and, when they are drowned in a storm, he dies of loneliness; all three 
then return from the dead as ghosts. These events which could so naturally 
form the basis of a macabre ballad are treated by Eichendorff according to 
his own conception of the supernatural ghost-world. We do not see the actual 
unpleasant events — elopement, curse, drowning — nor the return of the lovers 
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to avenge themselves on the cruel king; the whole family is shown returning 
from the dead, not for some grim purpose but simply in order to haunt the 
scene of their tragedy: 





Nun jede Nacht vor Sturme 
Das Schiff voriiberziecht, 
Der Kénig von dem Turme 
Nach seinem Kinde sieht. 
And in the Romantic setting of sea, tower, moonlight and ruined castle, 
the phantom ship and the spectral king are presented not with the horrible 
reality of skeletons and graves, but as like visions. 

From such examples of Eichendorff’s supernatural ballads it is obvious that, 
influenced by the conceptions of Biirger, he wrote a group of undeniable 
‘Geisterballaden’. The basic idea of a supernatural world conceived in terms 
of dead human beings is present in each of this group of his ballads. Within 
the group, however, two types have been distinguished — those poems which 
adhere iol to the orthodox pattern and those in which Eichendorff handled 
the normal “Sturm und Drang’ material but revealed his own conceptions 
and the influence of Romanticism. The majority of Eichendorff’s ‘Geister- 
balladen’ belong to the second category and are far from being mere imita- 
tions of Biirger's. Instead of treating the horrific elements of the situations or 
dwelling on the macabre aspects of death and its symbols, Eichendorff 
stressed the beauty and fascination of the world of the dead and toned down 
its horror to reveal its magic. This he did to a great extent by presenting his 
ghost-world against a background of natural beauty and enchanted atmos- 
phere — w sea, river, mountains, castles, rather than the graveyard 
settings of the typical “Geisterballade’. Against this landscape he created 
ghosts with less regard for their horrific effect than for their mysterious, 
unearthly fascination and presented them less as dead human beings than as 
human beings acting according to magical laws. And of course the settings 
and characters of Eichendorff’s ghost-world cannot be regarded only as those 
of his native Silesia, or of the legendary background of Bohemia. They are 
as characteristic of the lore of German Romanticism as was Biirger’s super- 
natural world of ‘Sturm und Drang’, and the shift of wr? 


per 
hasis which they 
show, from the macabre to the fascinating, is indicative of the changes in the 


contemporary climate. Eichendorff, the Romantic, presented the super- 
natural ghost-world, therefore, as a dream-like, mysterious realm, while 
Biirger conceived it as the harsh and gruesome reality of the grave. 

‘Clearl , for Eichendorff, it was only a step from this kind of ‘Geisterbal- 
lade’ ~ derived, yet with undeniably original and Romantic qualities — to 
3 supernazural ballad based on the purer magic of fairyland. And in con- 
ceiv.ag the ‘Zauberballace’ Eichendorff made himself fully independent of 
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the tradition of Biirger’s world. What is, however, less obvious is 
that he also broke away from the influence of Goethe’s nature-magic. In 
this last respect Kayser, in his Geschichte der deutschen Ballade, does not admit 
Eichendorft’s originality, but sees here merely his variation on another’s 
theme. He is aware of certain differences between Goethe’s presentation of 
the supernatural in Erlkénig or Der Fischer and that of Eichendorff in his 
group of fairy-ballads. But both show man against a background of nature 
and in conflict with its sprites and, accordingly, Kayser groups their concep- 
tions together as ‘naturmagisch’, thus denyi cheno the distinction 
of having himself created a new and original type of ballad-theme. While no 
one can underestimate Eichendorff’s debt to his predecessors in the ballad 
genre, there are, however, surely more signi t distinctions to make be- 
tween the ‘naturmagische Ballade’ and the ‘Zauberballade’ than those 
which Kayser is prepared to admit. For one thing, and this seems to be of 
fundamental importance, we have seen how Eichendorff, unlike Goethe, 
maintained the authentic simplicity of outlook in his supernatural ballads. 
Unlike Goethe, he was able to conceive the supernatural world in terms of 
fairyland and yet take it seriously, believing with the Romantics in the 
independent reality of a magic world. For this reason alone, it would seem 
fair that Eichendorff’s conception of the supernatural should not be dis- 
missed as merely an extension of Goethe’s and that, therefore, his “Zauber- 
ballade’ is a more original contribution to the ballad genre than Kayser 
will allow. At its best it is, in fact, the true ballad of Romanticism, sad ds 
the Romantics’ serious attitude to folk-lore and their unquestioning accep- 
tance of a real and specific fairyland. 

Further corroboration of this claim of originality emerges easily from an 
examination of the group of ballads in which Eichendorff presented his con- 
ception of the fairy-world. In them he built up his own fairyland so that we 
recognize and accept its characteristics — it is invisible, hidden beneath the 
phenomena of nature and most closely bound up with woods and rivers. 
Of course, the magic events of Goethe’s supernatural ballads happen also 
in nature, but the natural background was for him normal nature — storms, 
mists and the sea — and was not in itself magical. Eichendorff on the other 
hand saw nature as an enchanted world —a fairyland with independent 
power and activity, and bearing the features of the Silesian countryside. 
Die Heimat’, he wrote in a letter to Jegér von Sivers (October 4th, 1853), 
‘hat eine eigene Zauberei, die kein Dichter entbehren kann.’* This is Eichen- 
dorff’s fairyland. Its magic, as he presented it in his ballads, is elusive and 

dependent on the hours of sunset or moonlight. At these times, as in 
Eichendorff’s own experience, trees rustle, bells ring and silence itself sounds 
to indicate enchantment in the air. Eichendorff’s fairyland is in fact of the 
very stuff of Romanticism. It reflects the Romantic interest in folk-lore, the 
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Wp gi on cae wera pene gS ba" Miramar aes 
in the reality of nymphs and sprites. It is a dream-like but unambiguous 
world, not complicated even by such moral significance as is contained in 
Fouqué’s magic realm of Fata Morgana. The difference between the intrin- 
sically magic nature-world of Fichendorff and the normal phenomena of 
the Erlkénig background is obvious. 

Against this magical nature-background, and again in accordance with the 
Romantics’ beliefs and interest in folk-lore, Eichendorff introduced the 
inhabitants of his supernatural world and here again his fairies, in particular 
the wood-sprites and the water-nymphs, are superficially comparable to 
Goethe's fairies — but only superficially. The Erlkénig and ‘das feuchte Weib’ 
<itiis Mian. con: Rida tan teben thin, Ginthed tenths enbedinget ot 
nature-forces — sea, wind, mist. As Kayser writes, they are “Naturmichte, 
die sich in den Balladen zu Gestalten verdichtet haben’* and again: ‘Die 
Naturgewalten sprechen selber, sie gewinnen Leben und Anschaulichkeit.’* 
Goethe’s fairies are symbols, their magic, as was already seen, having a double 
meaning. None of this applies to Eichendorff’s sprites. Kayser dismisses them 
as oh aeons in contrast to Goethe’s ‘Elementargeister’* but there is 
more to be said of them than this. Far from being the embodiments of a 
nature-force, they are simply the magic inhabitants of the enchanted world 
of nature. Eichendorff repeatedly indicated the external characteristics of his 
wood-sprites and nymphs. They are in general presented — for instance, in 
Waldmdadchen or Die Saale — as being of an illusory nature, beautiful, golden- 
kaired, richly dressed and given to singing from reefs, mountain-tops or 
castles. An investigation of the folk-lore background of Eichendorff’s 
fairies shows that, * ae occasionally they appear to have a slight nal 
connotation, they are well rooted in traditional legend.’ Eichenrdott’s life in 
Silesia had been enriched by the legends and tales of that region and to them 
he owed many of his fairy personalities. Nevertheless, his debt to Brentano 
and Grimm is also great in this respect and his fairies, like the magic realm 
which they inhabit, are products of the Romantic imagination, recalling by 
reason of their appearance, behaviour, power and atmosphere the Romantic 
fairy par excellence — Undine. In therefore, the supernatural world 
which Eichendorff presented in his ‘Zauberballaden’ is based on tradition 
but is, above all, a fairyland of Romanticism, reflecting the contemporary 
cult of the irrational, and the contemporary attitude to nature and folk-lore. 
The gruesome atmosphere of Biirger’s “Geisterballade’ and the symbolism 
and rationalism of the ‘naturmagische Ballade’ of Goethe are replaced in 
Eichendorff’s ‘Zauberballade’ by a delicate Romantic enchantment in keeping 
with traditional superstition. 

And even with to the basic conflict, the “Zauberballade’ has its own 
contribution to to the ballad genre. While in the ‘Geisterballade’, of 
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course, the conflict arises between living and dead, in both Goethe’s and 
Eichendorff’s magic-ballads a dramatic situation occurs between normal 
human being and fairy. Yet, as was seen, Goethe’s fairies are representative 
of nature and they stand in a symbolic and moral relationship to man. 
Eichendorff’s magic on the other hand is simple and straightforward in its 
effect and man experiences it physically, through his senses. It is pure, credible 
magic and the inhabitants of the normal human world accept its reality 
unquestioningly. In Meeresstille, for instance, the ballad-singer contemplates 
a magic world under water with merc.y the comment: 


“Wie ich’s oft im Traum mir gedacht.’ 


This supernatural world is real, but dream-like in its beauty — qualities 
which point to its Romantic nature, and which it shares with Fouqué’s 
Fata Morgana. In Eichendorff ’s magic-ballads as opposed to Biirger’s and to a 
siosicapeantes canines teeth te Maentilasties Wanless Wallen nesenabias ans 
canny atmosphere surrounding supernatural characters and events. This 
awareness frequently foreshadows the conflict between fairy and man, a 
conflict which is shown to be inevitable. The fairy-world of Eichendorff 
a power destructive to man and usually wielded by the fairies 
themselves. Zauberblick, Der stille Grund and Der Gefangene, for example, 
show in varying degree this kind of enchantment. Zauberin im Walde, Der 
Kiihne, Waldge ak ole innahilan wileedhs of an enchantress, 
lured away by her and vanishing into the invisible fairy realm which is all 
around in — eee ee eer $ own — — these 
poems may be, but are id and significant examples of his conce 
tion of re supernatural world. And even if the ballad-hero be passive a 
even if no fairies be visible, nature itself —- an enchanted wood, as in Der 
verirrte Jager, for instance — can prove destructive to him. It requires only a 
blast on a horn, or contact with a magic piece of ground, as in Der traurige 
Jager, for the enchantment to engulf its victim. Man, and here again one is 
reminded of Romantic folk-lore co ions, is out of his element and 
doomed as soon as he sets foot in ised: cinesectinna Gia ida tanahal 





intentionally inimical to him; their a power is simply a natural part of 
inevitably. 


their personality and destroys In Waldgesprach, for instance, the 
enchantress actually warns her victim of his danger and deplores her own 
powers: 
‘O flich! Du weisst nicht, wer ich bin.’ 

Possibly the most typical example of the nature and presentation of Eichen- 
dorft’s well caadan s fooed ta Preteen. Tio sense aaa 
thon Ales, venting cinliat-tein tale ano eanl 4k deahag eae 
under-water world of submerged islands. The tragedy follows: 
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Wann die Morgenwinde wehn, 
Ist nicht Riff noch Fei zu sehn, 
Und das Schifflein ist versunken, 
Und der Schiffer ist ertrunken. 

The outcome of this conflict between fairy and man generally 
tragic and the fairy’s power f OS A the human 
opponent, this group of affords a clear indication of the way 
in which Eichendorff conceived the theme of death in the framework of 
his Romantic supernatural world. “Der Tod’, says Kayser, ‘passt nicht in die 
a dieser Balladen’ ;* but this is surely an oversimplification of the 

om, Hichensloctf presented death as the capture of man by the fairy-world, 

i bscatand ccudidedictananicnds cahabwanhteooeieg 
sphere of existence. Eichendorff’s human beings are shown to be attracted 
Se ee ee ee 
enchantress, they yearn for the wood-nymph, they plunge deep into 
enchanted forest. This yearning culminates in their translation into the ‘fairy’ 
world of death where love and beauty await. The human body, enchanted, 
disappears, but one is left in no doubt as to the ballad-hero’s continued 
existence as a captive in the invisible fairyland. While, for Biirger, death by 

supernatural force involved sinking into the grave, while Goethe in Erlkénig 
Sh cc temanvetanaarde meee physical torment or as punish- 
ment, Eichendorff conceived it as implying eniieand existence in a ent 
sphere. In fact, his supernatural ballads suggest, if they do not actually state, 
both the True Thomas situation and the situation of the hero of Fata Morgana. 
They thus reveal Eichendorff’s subtle blending of a traditional conception 
with the characteristic Romantic attitude of yearning after a vague and 
mysterious goal, fusion with an ideal of beauty, love and nature, and 
mystical, dream-like fulfilment in a supernatural sphere. Eichendorff implied 
the co-existence of two worlds, the one human and the other hidden, me 
but yet near and fascinating to man. “Das war es, was Eichendorff mit seinen 
romantischen Zeitgenossen verband, was ihn selber zum Romantiker machte: 
die Flucht aus der Vergi it in die Ewigkeit’, writes Ermatinger* and 
this characteristic ten evade soos ot Peden ieatl conception of 
death. It is thus not surprising that, in his ‘Zauberballaden’, he created a 
tragic atmosphere ts. different from that of Biirger’s or of Goethe’s 
poems. In this context doch does not involve skeletons and burial and grief 


ae ye St, ney See a ee It is a spiriting 


away and a disappearance. Lerten eee its is of mystery and beauty. 
Eichendorff indicated the death of a human being with no horrific intention 


whatsoever: 





Er sprang vom scheuenden Rosse, 
Weiss keiner, wo er blieb, 
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Man hat seit dieser Stunde 
Such euphemistic presentation of death -- death by enchantment — occurs 
repented in Eichendorff’s magic-ballads; indeed, even in his “Geisterbal- 
’ the cruder presentations of death can scarcely be considered con- 
sciously gruesome. Rarely is death described in any kind of detail. It is devoid 
of physical horror, devoid even of the implications of horror such as are felt 
in the conclusions of Erlkénig and Der Fischer. 

Such, then, is the a pattern of Eichendorft’s magic-ballads, as far 
as location, characters and theme are concerned. The originality of their 
creation cannot be doubted — it does not involve simply an alteration of 
Goethe's magic world, but a new, Romantic conception of the supernatural. 
And the extreme to which Eichendorff pushed his “Zauberballade’ may be 
seen in a few poems — Die Riesen, for instance — in which the human realm 
plays no part whatsoever. The dramatic conflict is entirely within the 
a the acting characters, both victors and victims, being super- 
natur 

And so, from such evidence, we may distinguish in Eichendorff’s concep- 
tion of the supernatural ballad-world three distinct levels, which also reflect 
the general tendency of his development. On the lowest level — and this is 
typical of the earlier Eichendorff—- we have seen the purely imitative, 
ghostly, ‘totenmagisch’ conception such as was established by Biirger and 
presented by Eichendorff in, for instance, Das kalte Liebchen. Secondly, 
Eichendorff’s ballads of a roughly middle period treat this kind of super- 
natural theme in a personal and original way, elaborating it, softening and 
modifying its characteristic features according to contemporary taste and 
idiom, namely that of Romanticism. The ghost-magic thus remains as the 
basis of his supernatural conception but is expressed in terms, not of horror, 
but of the contemporary cult of mysterious, dream-like beauty. Thirdly, 
as we saw — srk berate Guidenetienseutie aleerguied ltidiuhidlte 
production — the least imitative and most original layer of his supernatural 
conception is that which founds the purely magic-ballads and which presents 
the fairyland of nature — its woodlands, moonlight, sprites and its themes of 
love, bewitchment and death — as a significant factor in human life. And in 
this conception we see the complete revaluation of the ballad’s supernatural 
world to suit the needs and spirit of the Romantic age in its later stages. 
Eichendorff saw what the original ballad-singer saw, but in Romantic terms. 
The various aspects of his conception of the supernatural reveal the Romantic 
characteristics of beauty, mystery, traditional superstition, imagination, 
dream, yearning. In the magic-ballads with their wood- and sea-sprites, 
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their castles, enchanted forests and rivers, we hear the echo of Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn and Grimm's Marchen, and glimpse the ideal world of the 
Romantics. Neither “das Grissliche’ — the of the supernatural which 
attracted Biirger — nor the ambiguous, symbolic nature-magic of Erlkénig 
or Der Fischer as conceptions to Eichendorff’s imagination and his 
re ar oeraie~e must be considered by itself and not as a mere extension 

existing traditions. Thus, in the three layers of Eichendorff’s supernatural 
ballads we see the extent of his debt to his predecessors in the ballad 
genre and the trium sLolaicoieyiatehiiiterta te ‘Zauberballade’. 

Only too frequently, however, the value of this originality was impaired 
by Ei s Romantically subjective presentation. But when, as was 
seid. he maintained the authentic detachment in Sea I then his creative 
approach to traditional ore aesremiee | roduced a effect; and, though 
regrettably few in number, these objective “Zauberballaden’ — Der Kiihne 
or Waldgesprach, for example — have life and authenticity rare in the history 
of the German literary ballad. In them the ring of the true ballad-tone is 
heard ; they are vital and original members of the genre. They thus disti 
themselves from the vast majority of contemporary ballads and afford 
slight, but none the less convincing proof that the ballad of Romanticism 
could have real and valuable significance. 





4 Berlin, 1936, 161-6. 
® Samtliche Werke des Freihermn Joseph von Bichendorff. Hist Historisch-kritische Ausgabe, in Verbindung mit 
Philipp August Becker herausgegeben von Wilhelm Kosch und August Sauer (Regensburg, n.d.), vol. 


‘ 120. 
. 163. 
© See, for ety ona ioe ante: liga ed madenmaa ca abaaam top perme « (ag 
Volksbrauch, , Sage und Marchen (Marburg, 1912). 


De - Destsche Biches, 1700-1900, vol. Il, p. 265 (Bonn, 1949). 








THE GERMAN STAGE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
BY Bricirre SCHATZKY 


Tue story of the nineteenth-century German theatre in its more material 
aspects has never been fully told. Unlike the elaborate Baroque stage or the 
experimental stage of the early twentieth century, it has aroused little interest 
and is much less well documented. Indeed, anyone wishing to remedy this 
omission is soon made aware of a lack of authentic information regarding 
the conditions prevailing at even the more important theatres during the 
greater part of the century. Few Regiebiicher are still extant and pictorial 
illustrations are rare. Whilst there is ample material relating to the structure 
of the average theatre, virtually no reproductions of actual stage sets have 
been preserved. Contemporary accounts of performances are for the most 
part wo ing, since rarely make any mention of the mise-en-scéne, 
confining themselves at best to geueral comments as, ‘Die Regie lag in 
den bewahrten Hianden des Herrn ...’, or ‘Die mise-en-scéne war vortreff- 
lich’. A great deal has to be inferred from evidence of the work of parti- 
cular producers at particular theatres and from the stage directions of 
playwrights who were actively engaged in the theatre, as their technical 
requirements may safely be taken to reflect accurately its potentialities at a 
given period. When pieced together, the available information will therefore 
amount to little more than a brief outline of nineteenth-century stage con- 
ventions. Yet a summary of the most important facts, however common- 
place, concerning what is, after all, drama’s rightful vehicle — the theatre 
— may perhaps help to throw some additional light on matters of dramatic 
technique during a period when all aspects of environment were gaining in 
dramatic importance, when the drama of realism took shape, and when, 
moreover, some of the major dramatists were accused of having been 
indifferent or even hostile to the living stage. 
Structurally speaking, the keynote of the German stage throughout the 
century was one of only slightly modified conservatism. The dominating 
inciple was that of the old peep-show or picture-frame stage, y 
own in the eighteenth century also as IIlusionsbiihne, since it uately 
answered the requirements of dramatic illusion as understood at that time. 
“Wir sehen’, wrote Gerstenberg, ‘mit dem guten Glauben in die Biihne 
cask laslatods essen che:-pemgugion pechieha, ante doeae™ 
oO on pective principle, w 
scadally from a merely ietatilionieca more or less illusionistic function. 
At the larger theatres much skill and artistry were lavished upon it, often 
by distinguished painters, whilst at the provincial ones it tended to 
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be less ambitious and was generally executed by several hands. In the 
wer becoming oo ote a hat sane on ere ed hough 
were 

ect 





ming too ostentatious and that the same ones were used thro 
out several of scene, thereby having in either case an adverse ¢ 
upon dramatic illusion. 
The dimensions of the stage, bounded by flimsy side-wings and ill-lit flies 
or sky borders, were large and uncompromising. As one writer complained 
in the century, “Wenn ein armliches Zimmer in demselben Rahmen 
poe oat den kurz zuvor eine Strasse, cin Tempel, ein Wald eingenommen, 
so wird schon dadurch jede Wahrheit, die allerdings immer nur annahernd 
sein kann, vernichtet’. At a time when plays depicting ordinary everyday 
life, in particular the popular Familienstiicke, consti an ever-increasing 
part of the repertory, this lack of intimacy was much criticized, and means of 
remedying it were sought. The introduction by Schréder in 1794 of the 
so-called ossene Zimmer’, i.e. the tation of an interior by 
means of connected side pieces and ceiling, was a valuable innovation 
in this connection, but it did not become generally known until about 1840. 
Even then many voices were raised in protest, including that of Goethe: 
Die héchste Aufgabe einer jeden Kunst ~ wrote in Dichtung und Wahrheit] 
ist, durch den Schein der Tauschung eine hdhere Wirklichkeit zu geben. Ein 
falsches Bestreben aber ist, den Schein so lange zu verwirklichen, bis endlich 
nur cin gemeines Wirkliches iibrigbleibt. Als ein ideales Lokal hatte die Biihne, 
durch Anwendung der perspektivischen Gesetze auf hintereinander gestellte 
Coulissen, den héchsten Vorteil erlangt, und nun wollte man diesen Gewinn 
muthwillig aufgeben, die Seiten des Theaters zuschliessen und wirkliche 
Seitenwande formieren. Mit einem solchen Biihnenlokal sollte denn auch das 
Stiick, selbst die Art zu spielen, kurz alles zusammentreffen und cin ganz 
neues Theater dadurch entspringen. 


Nothing so revolutionary in fact took place, and all kinds of makeshift 
devices were employed for suggesting an interior. The most obvious was 
the use of doors and windows. These were generally painted on to movable 
pieces — sometimes apparently in quite inappropriate places — but some enter- 
prising theatres also had some which were tikabel’ — often for no better 
reason, as Tieck scornfully remarked, than ‘that everyone should be able to 
go through a real door and shut it’. Not until the middle of the century did 
Se ee ee ee 
‘opening up’ interior sets to embrace a part of the surrounding locale with 
iumas Uhediiadstenteign Other modifications of the acting area were 
sometimes made by tilting wing scenes towards the back of the stage in 
order rere ase roof, oe a more er oeoRee device is oe a8 a 

in 1807 by E. io for an adaptation of a Fr play 
entitled Das Friihstiick. This, i of the Simultanbiihne, depicts two 
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‘djoining rooms, and indicates at the same time the surrounding edifice by 
a —o (decoratively wreathed with ivy) as well as by a low 
—— = wir with flower pots and evidently meant to suggest the 
Within this kind of framework the quality and arrangement of the 
décor was highly stereotyped. The Fundus of the average German theatre 
in the earlier part of the century used to comprise: one state chamber, one 
street, one prison, one wood, and several i rooms which answered 
such general descriptions as ‘geweisste Stube’, ‘Dachzimmer’, ‘griines 
Holzzimmer’ or “Bauernstube’. They were primarily composed of “Versetz- 
stiicke’ — doors and windows, of houses and arbours, trees, stoves 
and cupboards — and were, as Breysig put it, ‘ausdriicklich so angelegt, dass 
sie fiir méglichst viele Stiicke hinreichend die jeweilige Umgebung angeben 
konnten’. In the early days only those requisites which were needed in the 
course of the action or explicitly laid down by the dramatist (usually the 
same thing) were added — a selective process which, as Petersen has pointed 
out, tended to invest each object with special significance. At the same time, 
however, interest in historical authenticity was beginning to make itself 
felt in the theatre also — principally with regard to costume, but gradually 
also in the filling out ps scene with furniture and other objects not 
strictly necessary to the performance. This trend was heralded by Gotz von 
Berlichingen which, soon after its appearance, gave rise to one or two produc- 
tions whose use of ‘characteristic’ detail was on a scale hitherto known only 


in 0 
iegun in fact, played an important part in developing a taste for 
urely scenic effects, and where its always much more lavish resources were 
available for the production of ‘straight’ plays, as at some German courts, its 
effect upon the theatre was particularly marked. Thus by 1795 Iffland, 
director at the Mannheim Hoftheater, was able to demand, in his Advokaten, 
the transformation of a ‘sehr einfaches biirgerliches Zimmer’ into a ‘modern 
mdbliertes Zimmer’ by substituting for the ‘altvaterliche Hausrat’ a ‘modern 
writing desk, elegant chairs etc.’ (my italics), There is no doubt that the latter 
set was the more carefully executed, for [ffland himself tells us that the 
‘biirgerliche Dekorationen’ of the Mannheim theatre had not been changed 
for twenty-five years! For some time to come, in fact, most managements 
concentrated on building up their stock of elegant, exotic and pseudo- 
historical sets, whilst those representing middle-class or peasant interiors 
were either lacking or else injected with all manner of inappropriate para- 
phernalia. Soon a “Dekorationsluxus’ had developed which was purely 
theatrical and made little attempt at interpreting the individual play. 
Despite the dissenting voices of Goethe, Immermann, Tieck and others, 
the principle of scenic illusion had become generally accepted in the theatre 
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of the nineteenth century — even before its most elementary require- 
ments Seed te slaselanEadiolein-aiaiideiie sites enleniniin, aan 
after gas lighting was introduced about 1820. Scene shifting was for a long 
time carried out on the open stage, for although the drop-curtain had been 
introduced in most theatres by the 1770s, its use between scenes, i.e. within 
the act, had to wait until the middle of the century. There are many accounts 
of the painful breaks in illusion experienced by contemporary audiences on 
this a were driven “i all kinds of aly te often detri- 
mental to the original, especially when trying to press Shakespearian drama, 
with its frequent and rapid nate , into thi alana framework. 
Whilst poetic drama remained recalcitrant to this would-be illusionistic 
trend, the Biedermeier cult of homely detail, such as middle-class audiences 
were accustomed to find in the popular genre paintings and village tales, 
found a convenient cutlet in the ever-growing productions of bourgeois 
plays. ies. ine le the stage Aeiciens at ‘ee had become at once 
much more detailed and more technical, indicating thereby that what were 
essentially hang-overs from the novel with its m eater scope for milieu 
ee daaen of the plays were in fact adaptations from novels), were now 
able to be translated into practical theatrical terms. To judge by the frequency 
with which they occur, mirrors, table ware, pictures, cuckoo clocks, flower 
pots and canary cages now formed part of every theatrical inventory. It is 
no accident that by far the most popular dramatist of the time, Charlotte 
Birch-Pfeiffer, was also, in her capacity as director, a master of stage effects. 
The following extract from a stage direction for one of her many outdoor 


sets gives some inkling of the lengths to which the desire for naturalness was 
pushed: 


eine michtige Eiche auf einem kleinen Hiigel, der praktikabel ist, d.h. nicht 
gemalt, sondern ein wirklicher Hiigel mit einer griinen Decke bezogen ... der 
Fuss einer Eiche dicht mit Gebiisch umgeben, } sich am besten von natiir- 
lichem Laub machen wiirde ... Die ganze Biihne ist von einer griinen wie 
Rasen gemalten Decke bedeckt. (Im Walde, Il) 


Despite all these valiant efforts, however, one must not imagine the 
Biihnenbild of the first half of the century to have been anything but con- 
ventional and pedestrian. ‘Alles farb-, stil- und geschmacklos, vielgebrauchte 
Pappen und Leinwandfetzen’, wrote Frenzel, looking back to the 1840s. 
“Unsere durch die damalige Malerei noch nicht verwéhnten Augen begniig- 
ten sich damit, weil sie nichts besseres kannten. Der diirftige Zuschnitt des 
Lebens iibte seinen Einfluss auch auf die Biihne aus, Wie dunkel wiirde die 
Gegenwart die Gasbeleuchtung von damals finden.’ 

The greatest single technical improvement was doubtless the introduction 
of electricity into the theatre in 1849, when for the first time stage lighting 
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could be modulated and controlled. But on the whole the overall picture 
until well into the second half of the century remained essentially that of the 
last decades of the eighteenth century. All the time the demand for lavishly 
staged productions persisted, and with classical drama the Cinderella of the 
German theatre, the average repertory became swamped with extravagantly 
mounted comedies and ‘Salonstiicke’, many of them of French origin and 
known aptly wren as ‘Ausstattungsstiicke’. Soon nothing, as Laube 


remarked, was safe from their pernicious influence: 





Ausstattung! nur Ausstattung! ist die herrschende Parole geworden, und 
man verlangt sie nicht nur in Landschaft und origineller ph er hey man 
verlangt sie auch im Haushalte, im einfachen Zimmer. Es ist eine Tapezier- 
dramaturgie entstanden, welche das Motto fiihrt: ‘Eher zu viel als zu wenig.’ 

Laube himself sometimes drove simplicity of décor to the point of frugality, 
so that the “Laubesche Reitstall’ became a byword in theatrical circles. But 
whilst many eminent men of the theatre continued to advocate and adopt 
the greatest economy of means, an important and far-reaching attempt to 
make elaborate and detailed stage design an integral part of every production, 
including that of serious drama, was made during the ’60s and ’70s by the 
famous theatre of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. Inspired chiefly by the great 
historical drama of the past and probably influenced by Charles Kean’s 
productions at the Prince's Theatre, he and his company aimed at the high- 
est archaeological accuracy of all requisites and greatly extended naturalistic 
stage technique by using plastic, built-up scenery, setting stage flats at 
various angles and suggesting the ‘fourth wall’ by placing furniture, etc., 
along the footlights. Their meticulous regard for detail was matched by 
a sure sense of ensemble and concern for the overall poetic quality of the 
individual drama. Here, for example, is a description of their production of 
Ludwig's Der Erbforster: 


Hier gab es keine Gelegenheit zu historischem Costiimprunk ... aber das 
tagliche Leben zeigte sich unseren Augen schlicht und doch poetisch. 
Es war der Genius der Dichtung, der sich zwischen diesen Coulissen seine 
Stitte bereitet: das Férsterzimmer eng und winklig, cin Kachelofen, cine 
Schwarzwilderuhr, die Gedecke weiss und gla Blumen in den prun- 
kenden Vasen, wie die Férsterin sie angiebt — das Ganze nur sparlich von der 
Sonne erhellt, die durch die dichten Baumkronen ihren Weg in diese Riume 
nicht finden will ... In der Wein-Schenke aber statt unserer alten 
blechernen Theaterbecher die Gerathe, die wir in j Wirtschaft kennen. | 
Eng urid gedriickt jeder Raum, als sollten wir nicht frei aufathmen. 


The Meiningen company, during their extensive tours of German theatres, 
made a considerable impact upon many of their contemporaries, at a time 
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when both the drama and the theatre were in a state of stagnation. “Wer zu 
dem Theater innerhalb des letzten Vierteljahrhunderts in irgend einer ernsten 
Bezichung gestanden hat’, wrote a critic in 1910, ‘ist mehr oder weniger ein 
Schiiler der Meininger, deren Inszenierungskunst die gebildete Welt erobert 
... hat.” The more glaring artificialities, such as painted cupboards and 
stoves, and cardboard requisites of all kinds, were swept away and producers 
frequently prompted to an excess of naturalistic Thus Max Grube, a 

istinguished disciple of the Meiningers, created in his production of Hebbel’s 
Maria Magdalena an idyllic ‘Biedermeierzimmer’ whose picturesque detail, 
though accurate in itself quite failed to take account of the sombre and frugal 
atmosphere of the tragedy. 

Once the importance of the mise-en-scéne as an in part of dramatic 
production was recognized, there was seemingly no limit to the feats of 
naturalism, especially in matters of detail, to which audiences in the latter 
part of the century were treated. Many instances, such as the actual smell of 
sauerkraut at the premiére of Hauptmann’s Fuhrmann Henschel at the Vienna 
Burgtheater, have been recorded. But they were by no means the general 
rule, nor were they always favourably received by contemporary critics. 
Otto Brahm himself, the great producer of Naturalist drama, was strictly 
op to Detailmalerei: he has even been called ‘ein haushilterischer 

i des szenischen Bildes’. Many theatres, moreover, were simply 
not adequately equipped for elaborate stage sets and were sometimes unable 
to carry out the more exacting stage directions of the new drama without 
considerable modifications. For example, the effective use of ceilings, though 
an important feature in many Naturalist plays, was by no means always prac- 
ticable, and in outdoor sets the old flimsy sky borders were still in use. The 
three-sided box-room was still being fairly arbitrarily, and the arrange- 
ment of the set in terms of its wider architectural context was by no means 
always adhered to — as is shown by the stage photograph of the set for Haupt- 
mann’s Hanneles Himmelfahrt (1893) in which the snow-covered roof and 
chimney stack of the poor-house, a prominent feature in the original design 
by E. Quaglio, are not reproduced. Few theatres, indeed, were able to have 
their own stage designer, and his name was frequently not mentioned in the 

. Even an important theatre such as the Deutsches Theater in 
Berlin was not able to afford specially designed sets for each new production, 
and as late as 1896 Naturalist plays were being pressed into the familiar 
scenic types of “Bauernstube’, ‘einfaches Zimmer’, or “biirgerliches Normal- 
zimmer’ (the latter favoured by Otto Brahm). On the other hand, sta 
lighting was being used more and more effectively to bring about sub 
variations of Stimmung. Though not as yet by any means the dominant 
feature, as in Expressionist productions — the painted backdrop still tended 
to be regarded as the most important and most characteristic part of the 
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décor — it served as a means of introducing an element of movement into 
an otherwise heavily static Biihnenbild. 

Despite many obstacles, the illusion of plastic reality — always a relative 
matter — was carried to its limits towards the end of the century. But whilst 
it served the ordinary run of naturalistic plays well enough, productions of 
poetic or non-realist drama were seriously hampered by a too rigid and 
static framework. Thus it was Shakespeare who provided the spur for a 
departure from the old stage pattern, in the shape of the so-called Shake- 
speare-Biihne, which was inetalfed at the Munich Hoftheater in 1889. This was 
something of a compromise between modern standards and the old Renais- 
sance stage: like Shakespearian apron stage, it projected into the 
auditorium, but was flanked by doors and divided by a curtain into front- 
and middle-stage, which considerably facilitated scene changes, whilst still 
allowing for rich and varied décor. A more radical innovation was the 
introduction, by Lautenschliger in 1898, also in Munich, of a revolvin 
stage modelled on that of the Japanese popular theatre of the eighteen 
century. But, these isolated experiments apart, the great centres of theatrical 
art, whether they concentrated, like the Meiningers, on technical improve- 
ments or, like Laube, on ‘innere Regie’, were not prompted to any 
revolutionary changes and continued to adapt and modify the time- 
honoured Kulissen- und Sofittenbiihne. 





LUDWIG THOMA AS A POLITICAL SATIRIST 
sy D. V. Wuire 


In his epistolary satire, Brifwexel eines bayerischen Landtagsabgeordneten, 
Ludwig Thoma uses a techni cr erin ae ener em. ener 
saiberapelinkdhtlien Uiiedapalnditidsetiietins dh ton tomtetenincs 
so that the reader is painfully aware of the pock-marks on the countenance 
which reality presents. The letters purport to originate from one of the peasant- 
farmers who, in 1905, were elected as Centre Party deputies to the Bavarian 
Diet where they were to provide a majority of unquestioning ‘Stimmvieh’, 
sworn to uphold Separatism, the canna and Catholicism in its most 
militant post-‘Kulturkampf’ form. The letters, in a compound of High 
German and dialect, are a brilliant counterfeit of semi-literacy. They are 
directed to Filser’s wife, cronies back in the village or in the ranks of the 
Centre Party and the clergy in Filser’s consti . There are also letters 
from various of these worthies to Filser. Joined to the letters are a series of 
comically trite reflections on the body politic and its functionings, Bolidische 
a designed to expose the threadbareness and intrinsic absurdity of 
the political philosophy and aims of the Centre Party. 

Like many of Thoma’s writings, the letters are frequently characterized 
by the earthy bawdiness of the peasant. For him, as for satirists of the stature 
of Juvenal, Rabelais or Swift, man’s animal functionings cannot be omitted 
from any attempt at faithful portrayal of the human comedy. At the very 
outset of the letters, Thoma succeeds in revealing the dichotomy between 
aseptic peasant sensualism and the Grundyism of fanatically ascetic law-givers, 
which leads, inevitably, to the endemic hypocrisy, frequently found in 
societies where enforced moral codes seni with the temperament of 
their members. This antithesis is demonstrated by the difference in tone be- 
tween Filser’s letters to intimate acquaintances and his letters to the clergy. 
Early on he writes enthusiastically, “Dan fergeht die Zeit, bis ich langsam ins 
Barlamend gehe und die Auslagen anschaue mit ihre Bildeln. Du titst 
schaugn alter Schpezi, was man da alles siecht, das einem gleich das Wasser 
im Maul zsammlauft, so fiele nackerte Weibsbilder’. Yet in the very next 
letter we find Filser assuring the village priest: “Ins Teeater und die andernen 
Freidenorte geh ich nicht und lase ice meine unschterbliche Sele verterben.’ 

For a time Filser undergoes a moral catharsis. He is robbed, thrashed and 
blackmailed as the result of a liaison formed in a Munich tavern. Momentarily 
sobered by the threats of the lady in question (a thug’s decoy) to reveal to 
his wife the alleged consequences of her ‘leichtsinn, der mich in deine 
Umarmung gefierd had, wo es kein Entrienen mer gibt, sondern es war um 
mich geschihen’, Filser is soon his impious self again. 
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Throughout the letters Thoma’s hostility to the Church emerges in 
lam which even the most irredeemable Anglo-Saxon tic 
would find scurrilous. This attitude is both explicit in Filser’s ribald com- 
ments on the clergy and implicit in Thoma’s representation of Filser’s 
ingenuous acceptance of the questionable stratagems resorted to by the 

tramontane movement. Of his entry into politics he confesses: “Ich habe 
als Man des Folkes nichd gewisst, das ich zur Regierung beruhfen bin, 
sontern inser hochwierninger Her Bfarrer hat es entdekt.’ Replying to one 
of the critics, whose concern at the imposition of a tax on beer be canndo’ 
their concern at encroachments on freedom of speech and worship, Filser 
absolves himself of blame by comparing the Centre Party with a military 
force and its clerical element with the senior ranks. To criticize is not for the 
lay rank and file, ‘wo zum Schtimmen haber nicht zum Reden da siend und 
blos ja und nein sahgen dierfen auf den befel disser fillen geischlingen Offazier’. 
He is less acquiescent when the village priest Asana his retirement from 
politics after his housekeeper, ‘die Bfahrerkechin’, doomed by her occupation 
cc be the focal point of prurient speculation, has been maligned by Filser’s 

C. 

The vehemence of Thoma’s sallies against the Church is understandable, 
viewed as a reaction against the militancy of the Catholic Church in Bavaria. 
Bereft of influence in a predominantly Protestant Reich, it sought to establish 
in Bavaria an inviolable sphere of its own. Hence Federalism and the main- 
tenance of Bavaria’s special position in the Reich were the key features of the 
Centre Party’s programme. Moreover, we learn from Thoma’s memoirs* 
that his father was a passionate Liberal and chose to follow Déllinger into 
the isolation of Old Catholicism which, in 1890, ceased to be recognized in 
Bavaria as an official religion. In his father’s household a hatred of all forms 
of intolerance prevailed and the young Thoma was keenly aware of the 
contrast between the militancy of the zealous young priests from other 
areas of the Reich, whom the tidal wave of the ‘Kulturkampf’ had deposited 
on Bavarian soil, and the mildness and genius for compromise of the older 
type of village priest.*There were, then, from an early stage in his life several 
pressures, forcing him into an anti-clerical position. Coupled with these 
was an admiration for Bismarck, and it is something of a paradox that 
Thoma, who was an admirer of the Bavarian peasantry and enjoyed the 
reputation of being himself a Bavarian archetype, consistently opposed 
Federalism, a totem revered by all those professing a genuinely Bavarian 
outlook. Indeed, despite his a ces of the Bavarian peasantry there are 
signs in Thoma’s work of an awareness of much that was petty in their 
outlook which led to an extraordinary myopia with regard to certain 
political issues. He was basing his remarks on observations made in Bavaria 
when, some twenty years later he wrote: 
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Da sah ich mit Erstaunen, wie cin ganzes Volk den Verlust seines gréssten 
Staatsmannes und seines Kredits im Ausland wie cine Schicksalsfiigung 
hinnahm, ich sah, wie man hausbackene Erklirungen dafiir, dass ein junger 
Kaiser keinen alten Kanzler wollte, suchte und fand, wie man die Willkiir 
eines Dilettanten, zufrieden oder unzufrieden, aber jedenfalls ergeben trug.* 

The figure of Filser is characterized by this pettiness. It is revealed in his 
apathy towards the political issues of the day and his ignorance of them, 
he does not scruple to use his newly gained prestige to intimidate the 
At the same time, Thoma’s thrusts at the leaders of the Ultramontane 
movement and the obscenity with which he frequently characterizes them 
(as in an incident in which Filser besmirches the clerical privy before Orterer, 
the leader of the Centre Party, enters its precincts) cannot be explained purel 
in terms of an anti-authoritarian creed. Like all satirists, Thoma was a 
in part, by a native aggressiveness and enters into his attacks with all the gusto 
of one of the peasants whom he portrays so well, smashing a beer-mug over 
an opponent’s head in one of the tavern brawls which formed a prominent 
feature of Bavarian village life in Thoma’s day. 
To what do the letters owe their effectiveness? Primarily, to the apparent 
uousness of Filser’s remarks, from which one may infer that the politi- 
issues of the day were remote from the daily concerns of the ay: 
from this, in turn, one may deduce public apathy and the inating of 
political preoccupations of the Centre Party. The fierce moral and political 
debates of the day are treated as peripheral issues of which Filser is vaguely 
aware without feeling that they concern him personally. Reference to these 
issues is marginal, the letters mainly dealing with the petty scandals and 
intrigues in which Filser becomes involved. The effectiveness of the letters 
as political satire thus benefited enormously from these deliberate omissions. 
Filker symbolized brutish, unquestioning acceptance of authority, moral and 
political, in so he as it did not seriously ee Jeni ~ = 
tion of his peccadilloes. He represented ignorance, bi , gullibili 
a a complete lack of principle. he these ike qualities i en 
not without some measure of justification, to the Centre Party and its suppor- 
ters, it is not surprising that, in Thoma’s own day, it became known as ‘die 
ilserpartei’ 





Yet there is another element in Filser’s utterances which contrasts sharply 
with his apparent ingenuousness. He applies to contemporary moral issues 
criteria which reflect the instinctive shrewdness of the peasant. Life on the 
land will go on, as it always has done, when the protocols of the Diet, of 
which Filser is a member, lie forgotten on dusty shelves: 


Jez kohmen disse Biecher auf eine Biblathek und bleiben, stihen, bis die 
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meisse oS eter eer aioe renter aeons Data a ee 
Orderer, der wo eichene Abdrite fier die Bauern wiel und giebt ienen disse 
Biecher zum benietzen und disses ist die irdische ferpenglichkeid. 

The evident ambivalence of Thoma’s attitude towards his character 
presents a certain difficulty in interpretation. Filser is both the dupe of re- 
actionary priests and hence an anathema to liberal ro and, at the same 
time, the shrewd peasant whose life is dominated by the realities of “Blut 
und Boden’ and whose instinctual promptings, unrepressed by urban life, 
form a surer guide in matters of moral rm tama than the barren casuistries 
of his spiritual mentors. Thoma died too early for us to know what his 
reaction to the phenomenon of National-Socialism would have been, but it 
is significant that the same dichotomy is present in National Socialist thought. 
This was revolutionary in its attitude to certain institutions, notably the 
Monarchy and the Church, and conservative in its apotheosis of the peasant. 
The latter was considered to have retained the uncorrupted Aryan virtues 
and to have escaped the vitiating effect of an industrial civilization based on 
false values. 

The importance of the dichotomy for the letters lies in the fact that, because 
of it, Filser assumes a dual role. He is both joker and butt. We share his 
illicit joy as he describes his mealy-mouthed insincerity towards the parish 
priest: 

Liber Schbezi ich mus dir mideilen, das ich einen ganz heuligen brif 
geschriem hawe, das du dich gropfert lachen must, wenn du es lasen kunzt, 


aber der Bfahrer schbant es nichd, das ich ien derbleggt hawe, sondern er 
friest es schon und klaubd es mier. 





Against this we are amused at the naive expression of his bigotry when he 
commits his political reflections to paper. For example, when discussing the 
question of state inspection of the universities (an idea mooted by the Centre 
Party) he argues: 


Jader Mentsch, der wo ein Gewehrbe bedreibd, mus sich ausweissen, das er 
was kahn und bald ein Schuhster solchene Schtiffel machd, wo man nichd 
braugen kahn krigt er kein Gald nichd. Warum missen mir Brofesser zallen, 
die wo plos die Wilt fier einen Ahfenkafig hinschtehlen [a reference to the 

ing of Darwin’s theory in the universities, to the intense chagrin of the 
Hierarchy] und eine Wiesenschafd daher bringen, wo nichz werth ist? 


The letters owe a considerable debt to the techniques of Naturalism. 
Thoma had a grasp of dialect and a knowledge of the milieu in which his 
works were set which gave them an authenticity rarely surpassed in German 
literature and equalled only by a few, of whom the most obvious example is 
Hauptmann. Though he is not in the main stream of European eterna 
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Thoma’s work shares many features with the more celebrated ucts of 
the Naturalist movement. He presents the reverse side of the of which 
Naturalism usually presents the face. He is a reminder that reality does not 
consist solely of serie Seen textile workers nor the “blanchisseuse’ suc- 
cumbing to the inexorable pressure of the Paris slum, but also includes robust 
peasants, essentially in harmony with their environment, although certain 
of his short stories and novels reveal an awareness of the harsher side and 
subsurface tensions of t life. 

Thoma’s grasp of di and milieu make Filser’s letters a successful 
counterfeit of the illiterate expression of crudely unenlightened sentiments. 
It is, indeed, so successful as to mark a certain tendency towards hyperbole. 
Filser’s ingenuousness in political matters is, occasionally, a trifle hard to 
swallow. Similarly ‘is avowals to his cronies are too frank to be entirely 
credible. At certain points credibility is completely sacrificed to hyperbole. 
When discussing the allegiance of certain areas of Bavaria to the Centre 
Party, Filser says of the Upper Palatinate, notorious as one of the poorest 
and most backward areas of Bavaria: 


In disser Oberpfalz mus es noch fil schener sein als wie bei uns ... der Irxner 
Michel had es mir ferzelt, wie es freidfohl ist zun laben und legt man schon 
dem kiende in seine wigen einen rosengranz und ein schmaizlerglass [Schmalz- 
ler: a variety of strong, coarse snuff] und durch disses wird er ein oberpfaizler 
und kadolik und bleibt es und braucht man keine anxt zu haben, das er 
nachdankt, sontern er wehlt blos. 


Here the satirist emerges from behind his creation to attack openly. 

How then can the satirical devices to which Thoma resorts be summarized? 
Firstly, the fiction of Filser gives Thoma a latitude which he would not have 
enjoyed, had he been writing, for example, a weekly column of satirical 
gossip under his own name or a conventional pseudonym. The thrusts and 
sallies in which Thoma — through his character fall into two groups. 
There are many direct a , some almost libellous, on leading figures 
in the Centre Party, in particular at Georg von Orterer (1849-1916) and 
Franz Seraph von Pichler (1852-1927). The former was President of the 
Bavarian Diet from 1883 onwards and the latter a cleric who had held high 
offices in the Church before entering politics and occupying a variety of 
important political posts. After the elections of 1911, in which the Centre 
lost a number of seats, Filser writes to a defeated colleague: ‘Liber Kastuhlus, 
das du schreibs, das dich keune zahn ros nichd mer hineinbringen in Lantag 
und das du liber einen naketen haussknecht anschaust als wie insern Koma- 
dant Orderer, disses ist durchaus richdig.’ When comparing the Centre 
BR Sk a military force, Filser says of the same personage, ‘Der Ganeral 
isd gleine Schulmeisder Orderer, wo man es zwahr nichd klaubd, bald 
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man ien mit seine krumben Backerhaksen anschaugt’. More effective is 
Thoma’s use of the double entendre. A good instance of this device is contained 
ee ee ee ee 
completing twenty-five years in office: ‘Aber der Bsalmnisd sagd, God 
richded den Geringen auf aus dem Schtaube und erhaht den Armen aus dem 
Kode und machd aus dem Brofasser einen Bresadenten.’ Similarly, Filser’s 
first letter to his vi ptiest contains a pearl of double entendre: 
‘Gesdern is die Viehzihlung gwes, so hat es meine Bauerin geschrieben, 
und sie ham mir all rindfiecher aufgeschrieben. Inen auch?’ The written 
style of the letters enhances the satirical effect. The successful portrayal of 
semi-literacy has already been mentioned. Moreover, clichés abound. 
Frequently Filser refers to himself as a ‘Man des Folkes’, His re-election 
1 di Diet he terms ‘disse rumfolle Aufarstahung’. In particular his letters 
to the clergy are full of the sort of stock phrase to be found in moral or 
devotional treatises. To his father-confessor he writes: 


Ein gewieser Man in Minchen isd gefahlen in Fersuchung durch U 
mit einen schlechden Menschen, wo mit einen eingewurtselten r 
behafded isd und durch die Gwalen der Fleuscheslusd wo iem durch einen 
unkeischen Anbliek entstanden sind. 


Brifwexel eines bayerischen Landtagsabgeordneten is a masterly example of 
political satire. In the first place, it is based on a shrewd appraisal of the weak- 
nesses in the outlook which it sets out to pillory. Secondly, its central charac- 
ter is recognizably typical of those members of a party whose adherence 
must have a source of embarrassment to its leaders. Thirdly, the struc- 
ture of the satire derives from a recognition that the accused is never so damn- 
ingly indicted as out of his own mouth. If there is any questionable element 
in Thoma’s satirical construction, it is the free rein which he gives to his 
native aggressiveness and predilection for ribaldry. Many passages in the 
letters must have dcental more sensitive readers who would normally 
have been sympathetic to his cause. For the Anglo-Saxon reader, rele 
up in a tradition of tolerance of those ideas to which one does not subscribe, 





oma’s attack on Catholicism seems to betray an intolerance akin to that 
which he sets out to guy. Anyone raised in a tradition of respect for the 
credos of those whose faith one cannot share, cannot fail to regard it as a 
breach of good taste when Filser signs himself at the end of an epilogue to 
po ‘Josef Filser, keniglicher abgeorneter und auserwehlter freind 
gothes’. 


Thoma, Brifwexel eines bayerischen Landtag Munich, Filsers Briefwexel, 
; ee altar inna Siediie hastiiata tanned aes cae Jeg 
* L. Thoma, Erinnerungen, Munich, 1919, p. 64. 
3 Ibid., pp. 119-23. 








BRECHT, IONESCO UND DAS MODERNE THEATER 
BY REINHOLD GRIMM 


‘Die Kunst ist der Bereich sear omens nicht der posse Unter- 
weisung.* Diese Formuli retikers Eugéne Ionesco zielt unmit- 
telbar auf Bert sane aon a ran einen letzten, unvereinbaren Gegensatz 
aufrichten zu wollen. Man weiss ja, dass Brecht gerade die Emotion weitgeh- 
end verpént hat, um an ihrer Stelle die ideologische Lehre in den Mittel- 
punkt seiner theoretischen Uberlegungen wie seiner theatralischen Praxis 
zu riicken.* Was sollen wir also von der von Szondi behaupteten Strukturein- 
heit des modernen Dramas* halten, wenn zwei seiner unbedingtesten 
Verfechter sich dermassen feindlich gegeniiberstehen ? 

Ionesco j lehnt jedwedes théatre engagé, als dessen ten 
er Brecht betrachtet, kategorisch ab. ‘Einer der wesentlichsten er eines 
Autors wie Brecht,’ schreibt er, ‘scheint mir in der Tatsache zu bestehen, 
dass er die kiinstlerischen Mittel nur einsetzt, um eine arbitrare marxistische 
Ideologie zu beweisen. Er unterwirft auf diese Weise das Wesentliche dem 
Unwesentlichen ... Wegen dieses Irrtums wird Brechts Werk vergehen.’ 
Die ideologische Beschrinkung und Verzerrung des Blickfelds ergibt fiir 
Ionesco notwendig ein Versagen im Dichterischen: Brechts Menschen, sagt 
er, fehle eine Dimension; diesem Autor entgleite seine Zeit. Ein vernichtendes 
Urteil, wenn es zutrife; denn damit ware Brecht nichts Geringeres abge- 

en als seine Modernitat. Es ist nur konsequent, dass Ionesco Brechts 
spite Werke als ‘Musterbeispiele reaktionarer Kunst’ bezeichnet. 

Ja er geht noch weiter. Brecht habe nicht nur kiinstlerisch versagt, sondern 
auch im Menschlichen. Zu der sattsam bekannten Ablehnung des ‘unreinen 
Stils’ und des Synkretismus (alles sei ja ‘nur entlehnt’) kommen moralische 
Vorwiirfe, wie sie so schwerwiegend bisher wohl nirgends erhoben worden 
sind. Ionesco vege or Brecht sei ein Heuchler, der den Frevel férdere, 
zur Entwurzel Humanen beitrage und die Wahrheit a 
Er finde in der kommunistischen Ideologie ‘die Rechtfertigung fiir 
Menschenhass und zureichende Griinde, um die Méglichkeit jeder Liebe, 
der Giite und der Ta it zu leugnen’. Aber damit nicht genug. Ionesco 
erklirt schliesslich sogar: “Ich kenne die Umstinde nicht, die Brecht dazu 
gefiihrt haben, Kommunist zu werden. Er hitte auch ein sehr guter Natio- 
nalsozialist sein kénnen ... Als Hitler an die Macht kam, war es fiir Brecht 
vielleicht schon zu spat. Er war bereits zu sehr festgelegt und gezeichnet, 
um Hitleranhinger werden zu kénnen.’ 

Man braucht solchen Ausserungen keine grosse beizumessen. 
Das Plumpe und Falsche an ihnen ist zu augenfillig. So zweife manchem 
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die eine oder die andere Handlung Brechts erscheinen mag, Unehrlichkeit 
und Mangel an gutem Willen wird man ihm wohl schwerlich vorwerfen 
k6nnen. Im iibrigen beriihren uns diese Anschuldigungen hier nur insofern, 
als sie durch ihre Masslosigkeit die grundsitzlich negative, also voreinge- 
nommene Haltung des W sen gegeniiber Brecht verraten. Ionescos 
Anwiirfe sind von einer an Hass grenzenden Abneigung diktiert, und er 
macht daraus auch gar kein Hehl. Nimmt man hinzu, dass er in seiner 
Polemik das Politische mit dem Dramatisch-Formalen verquickt, indem er 
das epische Theater auf dieselbe Stufe neben das historische, soziale ‘und 
sonstwie tendenzidse’* Theater stellt, so verlieren seine Argumente bereits 
merklich an Gewicht. Dennoch scheint aber eine uniiberbriickbare Kluft 
bestehen zu bleiben. 

Das Bild indert sich freilich rasch, sobald man einmal von der durch 
persénliche Vorurteile getriibten direkten Auscinandersetzung absieht. (Sie 
erfolgte iiberdies durchaus cinseitig: Brecht hat sich meines Wissens nie 
iiber Ionesco gedussert.) Weit de Gemeinsamkeiten, ja Uberein- 
stimmungen bereits, wenn man nur das Entstehen von Ionescos 
shisinilaalion legungen betrachtet. Sie beruhen nimlich genau wie bei 
Brecht auf den praktischen Erfahrungen des Stiickeschreibers, sind aus der 
Theaterarbeit herausgewachsen. Ionesco betont das ausdriicklich. Ebenso 
fiihrt er das Ungeniigen am traditionellen Theater, das ihn vor seiner 
Wiederbekehrung zur Biihne erfiillt hat, auf ahnliche Ursachen zuriick 
wie Brecht, mit dem er es teilt. Dieser prangerte die falsche Magie eines 
naturalistisch gepragten Illusionstheaters an, jener vermisste die echte, 
poetische Magie und empfand das Tun der Schauspieler als peinlichen 
Schwindel. Er verwirft daher Stanislawskis Lehre, ja fahrt fort: “Die Schau- 
spieler verwandelten sich iibrigens gar nicht, sie tauschten es nur vor, was 
noch viel schlimmer ist denke ich ... “Wie gut sie spielen”, sagten die 
Zuschauer. In meinen Augen spielten sie schlecht, und es war sinnlos, iiber- 
haupt zu spielen.’ 

Doch geht Ionesco dann iiber Brecht hinaus, und es ist nicht uninteressant, 
ihm zu folgen. “Was mich am Theater stérte, so glaube ich begriffen zu 
haben,’ bemerkt er, “waren die Menschen aus Fleisch und Blut auf der 
Biihne. thre kérperliche Gegenwart zerstiérte die Vorstellungswelt. Zwei 
Wirklichkeitsebenen waren vorhanden, cinerseits die kérperliche Gegen- 
wart lebender Menschen, die sich auf der Biihne bewegten und s 
und dann die Wirklichkeit der Phantasie. Beide, in unmittelbarer Nahe 
zueinander, deckten sich aber nicht, waren nicht aufeinander zuriickzu- 
fiihren; es waren zwei entgegengesetzte Welten, die sich weder vereinen 
noch mischen konnten ... Jede Bewegung, jede Haltung, jeder Satz, der auf 
der Biihne gesprochen wurde, zerstérte in meinen Augen cine Welt, die 
eben diese Bewegung, diese Haltung, dieser Satz zu schaffen sich anschickte, 
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zerstirte sie, bevor sie tiberhaupt erscheinen konnte.’ Das sind Probleme, mit 
denen sich auch Kate Hamburger in ihren dichtungstheoretischen Unter- 
suchungen’ auseinanderzusetzen hat. Ionesco — seine Aufzei sind 


8 aims sem 2 emp erage PBS , das 
iche Theater ginzlich zu verdammen. Er Iehnt also in Uberein- 
stimmung mit Brecht die restlose Verwandlung des Schauspielers ab: “Wenn 
lalsite;2orhe shdln din: Sdhemmphelon:sitl di Dillane: ttle dots eatehdhndon 
ee ene 

ausgesprochen’ unanstindig.’ Gleichzeitig wendet er si 
aber auch die von Brecht vaadeue der Verfremdung: 
“Auch das | ien mir eine Mischung von wahr und falsch 


zu sein ... 

Gibt es hier tiberhaupt etwas Drittes? Ein Ausgleich erscheint doch unmig- 
lich. Ionesco erwagt denn auch nur kurz die Inszenierungen Jean Vilars, 
der ‘auf geniale Weise die richtige Gewichtsverteilung zu finden wusste’. 
vchlag lisst er auch diesen fallen. Was aber ist sein cigener Vor- 

? 
Es mag zunichst iiberraschen, dass Ionesco trotz seiner radikal ableh- 
nenden Haitung an das, was im Theater geschicht, glauben méchte. Er 
als Zuschauer Glauben. Nun besteht kein Zweifel, dass es sich dabei 
nicht um jenen benebelnden Bann des Illusioniren handeln kann, den Brecht 
so erbittert bekirapfte. Ionesco meint ganz offensichtlich eine absolute Un- 
mittelbarkeit des poetischen Geschehens, wie sie in solcher Unbedingtheit 
bisher dem Theater versagt war und versagt sein musste, weil sie den Form- 
des Dramatischen widerspricht. Um in der Sprache Kite Ham- 
urgers zu reden: Ionesco méchte offenbar die mimetische Gattung in eine 
existenzielle iiberfiihren. Das bedeutet seine Forderung nach jener Auto- 
nomie, iiber die Malerei und Musik v und die auch die unmittelbaren 
Sprach- und Bildbewegungen moderner Lyrik kennzeichnet. Ionesco 
nennt sie Naivitét und erliutert: ‘Ich meine eine wache Naivitit, die den 
tiefsten Quellen des Seins entspringt — und diese den Menschen offenbart.’ 
Der Darmstidter Intendant Sellner, lonescos Propagator in Deutschland, 
bemerkte daher mit Recht, der Zuschauer beginne in solchen Stiicken 
seinen Standpunkt mit denen der Darsteller zu verwechseln, er verliere den 
Boden unter den Fiissen und gerate ins Abenteuer. ‘Die Grenze zwischen 
Zuschauerraum und Biihne, zwischen Alltag und Dichtung ist aufgehoben. 
Der Zuschauer identifiziert sich mit dem poeti Geschehen.” Man lasse 
sich aber nicht tdéuschen: es sind nur scheinbar die von Brecht verfemten 
Formeln; in Wirklichkeit meinen sie etwas véllig Neues. Wie sich freilich 
dieses Neue auf die Tatigkeit des Schauspielers auswirken soll, verschweigt 
Ionesco. 


Das ist alles recht weit von Brechts cigentlichem Anliegen entfernt, wird 
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man einwenden. Z Umso niher kommen ihm dafiir die dramatur- 
gischen und thea Mittel, mit denen Ionesco sein existenzielles 
ty a at amen eer tian ame er 
Beispi allgemeine menschliche Erfahrung: “Wenn ich ... erwache, aus 
dem nichtlichen Schlaf und aus dem geistigen Schlaf der Gewohnheit, und 
mir plétzlich meine Existenz und das umfassende Gegenwirtige bewusst 
wees wenn mir alles zugleich fremd und unbekannt erscheint, wenn 
endlich das Staunen iiber mein eigenes Sein mich ergreift, so sind das Erfah- 
SN ee ee ee iren kénnen.’ Gewiss 

It es sich hier um zeitlose Erschiitterungen ; aber nicht zufallig werden 
sie mit ganz bestimmten philosophischen Begriffen beschrieben. Und eben~ 
sowenig ist es cin Zufall, dass Ionescos Satze an Brechts Zentralbegriff der 
Verfremdung anklingen, der fordert, dass das Langvertraute als fremd 
und fragwiirdig erscheine. 

In seinen weiteren Ausfii nahert sich dann Ionesco Brechts Vorstel- 
lungen immer mehr. ‘Um sich,’ sagt er, ‘vom Alltiglichen, den Gewohnhei- 
ten, der geistigen Trigheit wegreissen zu kénnen, braucht man oft energische 
Schocks.’ Nun, die Provokation gehért von Anfang an zu Brechts Theater; 
man erinnere sich nur an Kraglers “Glotzt nicht so romantisch!’ oder an 
die Parodien von Bibelszenen. Auch wo Ionesco das Zerbrechen der gewohn- 
ten Gegenstandlichkeit fordert, umschreibt er nur wieder die Verfremdung, 
die allerdings bei Brecht viel mehr meint als nur ein schauspieclerisches 
Technikum, wie man gemeinhin glaubt. (Als solches wire sic in der Tat 
nicht neu; denn diese Forderung findet sich schon bei Diderot.) 

Andere Entsprechungen gehen bis in Einzelheiten: ‘Man darf die Kunst- 
stiicke nicht verstecken, sondern muss sie zur Schau stellen, sie riickhaltlos 
enthiillen und aufweisen. Das Groteske und die Karikatur war radikal zu 
verstirken ... Keine Salonkomédie mehr, sondern Farcen, dusserste parodi- 
stische Ubertreibung ...’ Weiter: ‘Es ist daher nicht nur erlaubt, sondern 

boten, die Requisiten mitspielen zu lassen, den Dingen Leben zu geben, 

Biihnenbild einzubezichen und gewisse Symbole szenisch zu verwirkli- 
chen.’ Immer sollen Widerspriiche erzeugt werden: “Einen. sinnleeren, 
absurden und komischen Text kann man schwer, feierlich, in- 
szenieren. Oder ... man [spielt] einen ernsten Text in dowectees Sasa: 
Das Komische und das Tragische werden zusammengebracht, aber sie 
“schmelzen nicht ein’, wie es heisst, ‘sondern bleiben nebeneinander bestchen, 
stossen sich dauernd ab, bringen sich durch Kontraste ins hellste Licht, 
stellen sich aber auch mgr ja verneinen ro sich. Dank dieser 
Ent entsteht ein Glei icht, eine Spannung’. 
Carte belie ana heftig angegriffene Brecht hatte mit seslecil corte ta auch 
fiir seinen Gegner dialektische Prinzipien (das Wort wird ausdriicklich 
genannt) das moderne Theater konstituieren. Ja sogar das Element des 
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Didaktischen kann man, wenn man will, erkennen. Ionesco definiert 
namlich: “Das dramatische Meisterwerk hat einen exemplarischen Charakter 
héherer Art; es zeigt mir mein Bild, ist Spiegel und Antrieb zur Gewis- 
ee ee eee 
proklamiert vv Identitit von Poesie und Eaoicing ch 
macht auf die Ablé eres sosreagera om durch die 

a ocksinde tadbnastatal 


a 
hauptet?: Wenn cede tbe deanrateka besteht das Gemeinsame 
orden ist, wodurch sich ein Subjekt-Objekt tz ergibt, der danach 
geworden it, wodurch ch cin ube Objckt Gog age Roiemekien 
dieser Vorgang am reinsten, und zwar deshalb, weil bei ihm das Sein 
zunichst auf das gesellschaftliche Sein reduziert, also auf den rational erfass- 
baren Bereich eingeengt wird. Das Ergebnis ist die Theorie und Praxis der 
Verfremdung, ist der Ersatz der aianieden Funktionalitit durch 
die epische Abfolge oder Reihung. Ionesco will zwar mehr. Er will 
dem von Konventionen umstellten modernen Menschen das Sein in seiner 
wilden Widerspriichlichkeit und Unvertrautheit enthiillen und verharrt 
deshalb jenseits des rational Zuginglichen. Sein Ziel ist, den Menschen mit 
Hilfe des Theaters in eine unmittelbare poetische Bewegung hineinzuzwin- 
gen, die ihn dieser Erfahrung ieee Xhacaastddeasane cewenhales 
dass auch er die ecnilen Mittel der Episierung und Verfremdung 
anwenden muss. Im Entscheidenden treffen sich die beiden und erweisen 
Suan die sie esa des modernen Dramas iiber alle weltanschaulichen 
* Eugéne Ionesco, der Brechts Werk so bedauerlich falsch 

senaie gar ait te obgleich ungewollt und ohne die Zusa 
auch nur zu ahnen, noch das richtige Wort: ‘Ob man will oder nicht, sei 
das unbewusst oder bewusst: der historische Augenblick kommt spontan und 
unausweichlich ins Werk, und nicht nur dann, wenn man das mit bewusster 

Absichtlichkeit ideologischen Griinden zuliebe tut.’ 





ANMERKUNGEN 
De Vo. nesgev lonesco, ‘Ganz einfache Gedanken tiber das Theater’, in: Das Abenteuer 
Tonesco. Beitrage zum von Heute, Ziirich, 1957, S. 21ff. 


2 Vgl. dazu vor allem Ernst Schumacher, Die dramatischen a eee De Dre 
$3 Hinck, 


* Peter Szondi, Theorie des modernen Dramas, gy regener ig egg Dazu jetzt erginzend und erwei- 
ternd: Hinck a.a.0. sowie Marianne Kesting, Das elena Zur Struktur des modernen Dramas, 
Stuttgart, 1959; kritisch: Margret Dietrich, ‘Episches ?’, in: hdashe und Kothari (1936). S. o7ff. 
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u. 301ff., desgl. Otto Mann, B.B.-Mass oder Mythos? Ein kritischer Beitrag iber die Schaustiicke Bertolt Brechts, 
Heidelberg, 1958. 


eee Drama zwischen Shaw und Brecht, Bremen, 
wad {he 99, 
Die Logik der Dichtung, Stuttgart, 1957. 

*'Vgl. dazu auch Hans Enzensberger, Dramaturgie der Entfremdung’, in: Merkur, XI 
book. 231ff.; mitunter inate antheoun ale ~<a partmemaconins, owaghenr stp Soa Ey 
Racist in Charppaes snl das tides Adaniow, cous tho Decuemeege las wasacham, der cn Claude 
bei Kesting 2.2.0. S. 68f. u. passim. 


Der Aufsatz ist unter dem Titel ‘Existenzielles und politisches Theater’ und in etwas verinderter 
Fassung am 17.12.1958 im Erlanger Tagblatt, 7. Universitits-Beilage 1958, veriiffentlicht worden. 
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Friedrich Diirrenmatt’s Der Besuch der alten Dame was performed in December 


19$9 and January 1960 at the Atelier Theater, Bern, in a revised version produced 
by the author himself. Ernst Nef has written the following notice. 


Die A von Friedrich Diirrenmatts Besuch der alten Dame in dem kleinen 
Berner Atelier verdienten besondere Beachtung: Diirrenmatt fiihrte nicht 
nur selbst Regie, er hat sein bereits beriihmtes Stiick fiir diese Auffiihrungen auch 
nochmalsiiberarbeitet. Die Verinderungen undr igen Zusitze sind zweifach- 
er Art: einmal die Verinderungen, welche die des Atelier Theaters 
notwendig machte; cha tcneirts da Gea eed fenae Aktes die 
Zahl der Personen reduziert, indem die auf vier Sprecher verteilten Verse des 
Anfangs nur von zweien gesprochen wurden und eine Stimme im Lautsprecher 

den Kondukteur ersetzte. Fiir die Auffiihrung des 2. Aktes in der urs a, 
ao wo die ganze Zeit Claire Zachanassian im Hintergrund auf ihrem 
thront, auf diese Weise ihre drohende Sones dot talent dor iidlune 

wire die Biihne des A Theaters ebenfalls zu klein gewesen. 
Diirrenmatt hat deshalb im 2. iis qulldhe eaun dur Chins tadsente 
kiirzend zusammengenommen und an den Schluss des Aktes, d.h. vor die Bahn- 
hofsszene, in der Ill aus Giillen abreisen will, gestelle. 

Diese durch die kleine Bihne notwendig gemachten eee sind jedoch 
mehr dusserlicher Art und nicht so wichtig. Weit Mao. geen wn ew 
Gruppe von Verinderungen: die Zusitze, di sich nicht durch ausserkiinstlerische 
Umstinde erkliren lassen, dh. zu denen sich Diirrenmatt entschlossen haben muss, 


pics nt at wall seinen Absichten noch gemisser zu machen. Drei 
seni iy acim Zuerst die Einfiigung einer ganzen 
omar i vor der bereits erwihnten Szene am Bahnhof). Nach 


der Mitteilung des Butlers, rem ea pea ao Meg Mr gee sc 
Claires Erwiderung: “Schade um das Tierchen,’ tritt der Lehrer mit ciner 

Giillener auf und entschuldigt sich bei der alten Dame wegen der, Ais die Sicher 

des Stidtchens zwar notwendigen, Erschiessung des P "Es will als Beileido 
bekundung mit seinem Chor einen Choral von Heinrich Schiitz singen, woran 
er aber durch Ill verhindert wird, der mit seinem Karabiner bewaffnet auftritt. Ill 
bleibt allein mit Claire auf der Biihne. Er legt mit dem Gewehr auf sie an und 
fordert sie auf, | hrm an om zu machen. Claire sieht gar 
nicht, dass Ill sie mit dem Gewehr ht, sondern blickt auf die Strasse hinunter 


(man muss sich die Szene im Balkonzimmer des ‘Goldenen Apostels’ denken) 
und in der Erinnerung von einer ahnlichen Szene, als sie, die junge Klari 

, die Alfred Ill liebte, hochschwanger vom Fenster ihrer Wohnung auf 
dis Secanns hinameet sch, 00 1 coud Ladwig toner wad jokob tithaleln (lies Koby 
und Loby), een gi sie laut verspotteten. Ill zielt auf Claire, 
hért aber gleichzeitig, was ihre Worte iibermannen ihn, oder besser: 
die Einaicht in seine eigene Sch eee er lasst das Gewehr sinken, stShnt 
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sich nicht mehr; er hat seine Furcht besiegt durch die 
insicht, dass er sich zu seiner Schuld bekennen muss. Er wird so zum ecinzigen 
wahrhaftigen Menschen des Stiicks, 
Diesen Gedanken verdeutlichte Diirrenmatt noch durch einen anderen Zusatz 
zum urspriinglichen Text. In der Abschiedsszene zwischen Ill und Claire im Kon- 
radswei 3. Akt), spricht die alte Dame, bevor sie iiber Ills Mausoleum auf 
Capri zu reden begi von, dass sie in ihrem, Leben mit allen Schlichen und 
Gemeinheiten vertraut geworden sei, aber dass sie aus der Verg it ‘den 
Traum von Leben, Liebe und Vertrauen bewahrt’ habe; ‘ich errichte die Ver- 
gangeahis, indem ich dich vernichte’, Fiir Claire kann diese Vergangenheit, dic 
genen; aber die Szenen des 3. Aktes, in denen Ill auftritt (vor allem die t 
ngage yg, [3 dig 5~-hanaeanag. He whe mg a 2 
Traum von Leben, Liebe und Vertrauen Wirklichkeit geworden ist, freilich in- 
mitten ciner Welt, welche sich diesem Traum entfremdet hat. In diesem Zusam- 
gehirt auch ~am Schluss des Stiicks —, dass in der Auffiihrung des 
Atelier Theaters Diirrenmatt die Darstellerin der Claire Zachanassian dem Biir- 
germeister von Giillen den Milliarden-Scheck nicht herrisch kalt iibergeben liess, 
sondern voll Abscheu und Trauer, Abscheu sowohl vor dem Biirgermeister wie 
vor dem Geldpapier. Sie bereut ihre Tat nicht, noch schimt sie sich ihrer; aber sic 
verabscheut jene Welt, in der cine Tat wie die ihrige geschehen konnte. 
Die dritte wesentliche Verindcrung machte Diirrenmatt in der Abstimmungs- 
szene im Theatersaal des ‘Goldenen Apostels’ (3. Akt). Er taufte den Ort der Hand- 
sdddemmauthans bch pieavananiee heme deueen totam 
an di i vorn an der Rampe direkt an di 
(mit dem Riicken de Giller) sichen; de Bicgermeie i 
die Einwohner von um ihre Meinung, sondern auch fo 
zu sprechen; “Hat einer der Zuschauer hier eine 


nicht nur 
aden Text 
Bemerkung zur Stiftung 
Frau Zachanassian zu machen:’; und schliesslich begab sich bei der Abstimmung 
iiber Ills Schuld ein Schauspicler an die Rampe und mimie das Abzihlen der 
pc a aD PN eR a yy MON Esk On 
seiner ‘Randnotizen’ zum Besuc Dame die im Programmbheft abgedruckt 
waren, andeutete: ‘Autor ~ schrieb als Mitschuldiger.’ 

Der Zuschauer soll merken: nostra res agitur. 


Eanst Nar 
Lucerne 
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Sinn und Form des realistischen Dramas bei Georg Biichner. By Leonard McGlashan. 
Diss. Miinster. 1959. 150 pp. 


Mr McGlashan sets out to examine Biichner’s dramas as ‘ Kunstwerke’, 
detached from the consideration of Biichner’s place in the hi tegen 
of ideas. detailed stylistic analysis, which is his object, he reaches 


conclusions on lichner’s artistry and on the content of hi dramas. The introduc- 
ee ee eee ee ee eee 
innovator with Grabbe, who was uncertain of his artistic direction, and discusses 
the dilerence between the two desmatios in their theory end p ractice of historical 
drama. One of the main emerges here: shes hiner tu Diatead Tod end 
society in acai age audi aies stgetebar coaintians af cadeor aiiehs Seddon: 
ee a a 
human beings and their concerns. History and society are not portrayed for their 
own 
In the close analysis of the plays Mr McGlashan the formal and thematic 
links between scenes and acts and carefully supports his thesis that Biichner pursues 
a conscious pattern, in which the utterances and actions of the central characters are 
etna Uy tae ceased tee ‘cealogy “Wicks ‘eclnendiainn Gequns end eoparently 
pen ae eRe ae Thus Biichner is not to be sought in the utterances of 
individual characters, but in the total design, and we must be reluctant to identify 
him with any of the attitudes which he reveals in the dramas. ‘Als Dramatiker 
wwollee er mun des, was als politische Fo cars. lng ee fre weeegoer gr toer-wtbater 
in seiner menschlichen Tragweite terisch durchdenken und durche 
mentieren’ (p. 129). Battie oad neiie te retation of Dantons Tod, the 
author sees two main connected themes: man is caught in a net of suffering, and he 
seeks redemption from it. What is new here is the interpretation of the revolution 
as a symbol for the need of mankind for redemption. He suggests that an answer 
to the ‘Fatalismus der Geschichte’ is provided in the closing scenes, where Julie, 
Danton and Lucile affirm life as it is and accept death. Biichner’s method is to 
intensify the suffering situation of man and then show an acceptance of it as an 
In his i tion of all three dramas Mr McGlashan attempts 
i iecinas teearbnakicaentendelaer of shenrel tia euaeaecent ete. 
haps he does not give sufficient weight to the fact that Biichner is very often 
expressing his protests against life. The comedy Leonce und Lena is handled rather 
ae This is the weakest chapter 
The stylistic analysis is full of interest. There is a new idea about the order of the 
final scenes in Woyzeck, but the author does not make it clear whether he attributes 
any importance to the order of scenes in the manuscript. It would be valuable 
ee ee ee ee ee 
(whether for instance the force of the pathos is not disturbed at times by too 
detected borrowings), sak dha wiinion of taste > Aiemiinahd tage lies 
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This seems to be the logical end towards which his thesis is most usefully working, 
but he does not go as far as this final analysis. 


Oxford 





M. JAcoss 


Grillparzer auf der Biihne. By Norbert Fuerst. Wien: Manutiuspresse. 1958. 228 pp. 
17 illustrations. 273. 

Confused as the i of Grill ’s plays is, it comes as a surprise to learn 

deat thisis chorea ished study of the subject. Prof. Fuerst candidly subtitles his 

book ‘eine tarische ichte’; this it was bound to be, for records of 

Grillparzer are incomplete even for Vienna — and Prof. Fuerst covers 

Germany as well as Austria, and glances at America too. 

The brief first and last chapters are the most welcome. In the Introduction 
Prof. Fuerst is concerned to disprove the widely held belief that Grillparzer seldom 
actually went to the theatre. It is true that his visits became less frequent after the 
cool reception of Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen in 1832, but after Dein- 
hardstein was dismissed from the Burgtheater in 1841 did Grillparzer practically 
sever his connexions with the livi qa marinas wager 7 an opportunity by 
not considering in this context the on the later plays of this gradual alienation 
from the stage; had he done so, he might have been less exercised to account for the 
many scene changes in Libussa, and found further support for his theory about the 
centrifugal nature of this play). The final chapter outlines the attitudes and con- 
tributions of Grill "s most notable champions from Schreyvogel to Ernst 
Lothar and Leopold Lindtberg. 


The bulk of the book is given over to an act-by-act summary of most of the 
echt ene, PNB I Bn EE BET yr Hagemann. 


ve . This ranges from the triumph of Die Ahnfrau in 1817 to the 
succes d’estime of Blanka von Kastilien in the Wiener Volkstheater on September 26th, 
1958 (it seems that this was not, after all, the Urauffiihrung). The story is told in 
extracts from reviews and reports, and given substance by a mass of figures which 
would have been more digestible if had been tabulated as an appendix. 
Names of Grillparzer’s famous in wander ghostlike through the pages: 
Sophie Schréder (whom the author responsible for the misguided tradition 
that Sappho is a role for ageing actresses), the amiable and chameleonic Mitter- 
wurzer, Kainz, the Wesselys, Werner Kraus and many others. 

In a book of this nature, no shortcoming is more serious than the absence of an 
index. One also looks in vain for comment on the question of length in the pla 
and for an alternative to the castration to which even today they are subj in 
B ter. And from the cursory notice given to Der Traum ein Leben, who 
would have guessed that, with a score of 266, it justs beats Sappho to the title of 


Grillparzer’s lay in the B ? 

i coeat fan uadincee daaeissandh is valuable in Prof. Fuerst’s book. 
On the individual plays, particularly Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn, the narrative is 
informed with searching comment. More generally, it is to be reminded of 
hnecnita tnretad Gore olan auenrtanataaaies fragments dating from 
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Grillparzer’s most fruitful decade, the 1820s. The reader will be led to reconsider 


many points in the light of Prof. Fuerst's observations, but he will wish 
that the author had forsworn the gratitude of summary-secking sixth-formers and 


Sse oe Ree emery ome nnarenterian of Seomnnngy and atege 


St. Andrews 
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Wilhelm Raabe. Leben und Werk. By Hermann Pongs. Heidelberg: Quelle & 
Meyer. 1958. 658 pp. 
This is the longest book on Raabe so far, and the first comprehensive study of his 
life and work to appear since the publication of Wilhelm Fehse’s Wilhelm Raabe: 
Sein Leben und seine Werke in 1937. Fehse’s book is no longer readily available. 
Professor Pongs's word may therefore carry weight for some considerable time. 
The author divides Raabe’s life and work into four sections: 1831-62, 1862-70, 
1870-77, and 1877-1910. The relatively restless period 1831-62 is subdivided 
pom ose ; 1831-56 (concluding with the two years spent as a student in Berlin and 
of Die Chronik der S erlingsgasse); 1896-9 (Raabe’s life back.in 
biittel and the first fruits of his decision to ee 
pire onan Speltigmcrse 22804 or Seca A ew poems and 
pte senpellyod 22 spent ig Bese saab gee 9A ~ either before or shortly 


sed tematvveh 0s Otomgat Each of the remaining sections opens 
eee period in question, after which the relevant 


wes cna since it was not until 
Holunderbliite (1863) and Der Hi (1864) that Raabe’s true talents really 
emerged. Certain tales which are slight and in many ways unsatisfactory (Der 
Student von Wittenberg, Lorenz Scheibenhart, Die alte Universitat) might otherwise 
ye acy fi 2 ott ue seadraem cal ae 


rotons in a letter written in 1872 he terms it a ‘ 
(Fee) or ) — as his second work, and a sizable work to boot, 
wes bedi rw more attention than it receives here. Most of 


Raabe’ i al fr ras ore aeons ere Mow o 
ene. a 
siathdans os geneiag ool instructive. 


One of the author’s main aims is to ‘die genaue Durchleuchtung simt- 
licher Einzelwerke immer auf den hin, wo sich im Jetzt und Hier 
Gemiit zu seinem Schicksal entscheidet und damit zur Sinnmitte wird, die das 
Ganze durchhelle’. The fact ‘dass die jiingste den Begriff “Gemiit” 
vermeidet’ is regarded as unfortunate. But what the is to understand by 
‘Gemiit’ is not entirely clear, pap oan devoted to ‘Gemiits- 
krifte’, “Gemiitsschwund’, and the “mute” ’ in the final 
rm Those unable to such things are at a disadvantage: “Das Buch 


Elsassers Kientz ... verrit dies Missverstehen in einer mit 
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Gemiitsmitte nicht spiirt und sie durch “Einfliisse” ersetzt.’ But other features of 
Professor Pongs’s book make this elusive seem less important. 
A number of the views represented are Der Hungerpastor, Abu 
Telfan and Der Schiidderump may or may not form a trilogy in some way. There 
may be justification for attaching significance to Rasbe's pedigree (‘.. . Damit 
dclnans ie: a nhedeed dacs Ceaslinateeneinnde unaufgeklirter Rest Rest anderen 
Stammeserbes ein.’) The presentation of a mass of detailed factual information is, 
however, of prime importance. The lack of “Akribie’ is regrettable. “Auf aus- 
mA a a NR a CI ow 
verzichtet.’ It is — presumably for this reason — several 
hi he a Sng pcan ee sehen tg 
remain is 
coaedlng:-dnsathel es inuing. ngpeond, tent:aueh ee an des lig 
Geburtstags’, when Fehse has it ‘kurze Zeit vor der grossen Feier des 70. 
Geb "2 Why is Raabe ‘iiberrascht’ by something about which, 
to Fehse, was ‘lingst im Bilde’s Or why was a letter written ‘an Striter Juli 
its Shy mes Pw ‘13. I, 18962 For many errors beyond the range of the 
modest * herichelghena? the sibeeet siite ait tor Meseadks tel ie 
inaccuracy in quotations, some of which appear in two different forms, is dis- 
tracting nonetheless. And while one can work out the identity of Sterne’s bio- 
grapher, ‘Fitzer’, readers unfamiliar with Raabe’s writings may be puzzled by 
the ambiguity of sentences such as: ss aber musste drei Jahre aa 
und Lina Nebelung, seine Braut, kompromittierender Briefe ins A 
nach Amerika,’ (Reference to Eulenpfingsten reveals that the letters were written by 
Siacinahents dian bar orton sheen te: Klee, hihi shine sone iinet Geta on 
Se ey nee ee See Meee 
Those who know Raabe well may be disturbed by inaccuracies in the 
his tales. It is incorrect, for example, to say that Zuckriegel and Steinbiichse = 
Keltische Knochen) ‘sich gegenseitig die Funde entreissen’. It is incorrect, in an 
account of Der Schiidderump, to describe von Glaubigern’s words of comfort to 
Tonie Haussler (' ... Liege still, mein Kind! Du liegst wie auf dem Strohlager ... 
im Siechenhaus zu Krodebeck . ) as “Sffentlich a ochen inmitten dieser 
Wiener Gesellschaft’. Karl Schaake, in Meister Autor, does not have both legs 
broken; Alexander Rodburg, in Prinzessin Fisch, does not return to German aus 
Siidamerika’; Sir Hugh Sliddery, in Christoph Pechlin, cannot fairly ere 
‘der schottische Hauptmann’; ek te dies wn dah of Bln Gina te Doe 


Hungerpastor, simply as a maladag wtp te ny of Weel 





Restaurationszeit wurde’ It is misleading to begin the story of Wi 
by saying of Hinkelmann (not “Hinkemann’); * ... mit jungenhaftem Spass 
sich eine Puppe auf dem Weihnachtsmarkt es anes oe 
Abend auf seine Bude mit.’ hake bin tngiaen Gomandiy Samunak’ 
Haseler, in Der Draumling, is “wie Heine Mischung rheinischen und jiidischen 
Wesens’. 

Evidence in support of certain statements and conclusions is withheld. Thus: 
‘Die Rahmenkunst des Doktor Faustus hat Thomas Mann offenbar der Rahmen- 
kunst Raabes in den Akten des Vogelsangs angeglichen.’ Professor Pongs observes that 
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Raabe’s en . ip "s Gradiva, ‘wiirde ——_o 
aon 





in einer Freudschen So hat sich 
versucht’, ea at aga anc eae yw 
yr wedges sg tga Es . Juni im T. Head rrgeasns ferries 8 ar agree 


liber den Kulturkampf hinweg zur beriihmten Machtstellung als aperapanie ene ay 1 ag 


a | Lente ogo tionens etd Pree Me at ae 
principal figure in Te : “‘Damit ist angedeutet, 
paper teetne Lary mewn, me ist, auf dessen a sea Sadie geal 
werden.’ No less inconclusive is the explanation of Raabe's allusion, in 1864, to the 
lines of Hartmann’s Der arme Heinrich as ‘eine offenbare H See 
. In the same year Raabe jotted down four lines from Hélderlin’ 
Schicksal: ‘Auch das ist eine H an Schwaben.’ ee par ne 
underlined, pen may rk were who makes a success of corpse photo- 
graphy, ‘nimmt ——— aus Evelyn W Tod in Hollywood vorweg’; and Albin 
Brokenkorb, the spineless aesthete in Im alten Eisen, is ‘der unmittelbare Vorlaufer 
des “Manns ohne Eigenschaften” ’ The definition of a tear in Eulenpfingsten 
(‘Eine seri Feuchtigkeit ... "it is chat given in Brockhaus, Alle 
meine deutsche Real- , vol. 11, Leipzig, 1836) is described as “Vor- 
einer Stelle in Thomas Manns Manns Zauberberg (Il, 330). So zukunftsvoll 
wird hier der S$ 
The language of the new ee ee es a uate 


‘Personen-Register’ sr aeeiiedaa hediies fend tas neon sear pai 


Sileksesd, ia: neal, ann salen pltsies dete tea Sovend ta Wein, Pe For this his book is 
to be welcomed. 


London 


G. P. Burier 


zu Nietzsche, George und Dante. By Erich Berger. Wiesbaden: 
Limes Verlaz. 1958. 80 pp. DM 8. 


This is a slight and unpretentious but pleasing collection of material mostly already 
andemerkungen’ persica States. OE shan: laslitcdebicis Udine side 
ee ee et en eee 


first of these auf der Strasse’) is extracted 
aoe ciahoras tone pt ba oes galery rec altro 
He is convinced that George, after his historical i seg 
marta _ cdoatelitslingegeand Gadel ee 
(this last is surely not a very criterion of artistic ). There fellow 


A a disarming account of how, sre novisn-oateban, he enthex Spent © uoniber 
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decided that he had understood one of thera. The second piece (‘Text- 

zur Frage George und Nietzsche’) does little more than add one or two 
Sanoain tp Seen, Coats aah «dan oeeameriepmaminte 
George. a or misquotation in 

one of the footnotes here — ‘furchtbare Illusion’ for * for farchtbareloation, ico Ria 
Sh eens ne mee aor 
or time y reviews the con sire 

German Dante-scholars over the only, and unfortunately sli reference to 
Germany in the Commedia: the passage (Inf. XVII) in which the monster Geryon 
is compared to a German otter sitting with its tail, ‘IA tra li Tedeschi 
lurchi’. larch’ (which A. ‘W. Schlegel shrank from tran Sin Lies tae 
epithet * which A. W. Schlegel shrank from translating in Schiller’s Horen 
as a noun an otter-like animal; unfortunately this face-saving inter- 


pretation has been shown to be logically and zoologically impossib This 
-renapay hia ¢ agate ray ay mg tetany, en ore. gore Pg 
German anthologist 


into misunderstanding a Dante passage alluded to in Dr 





Faustus. 


Of the two more considerable items in this collection, one is a lecture entitled 
‘Kallikles und Sokrates: Die Verwerfung des nietzscheschen Immoralismus durch 
Plato’. A useful collocation of the more extreme pronouncements from Zur 
Genealogie der Moral and the umous so-called Wille zur Macht here reminds 
us again how difficult it is to absolve Nietzsche from responsibility for the disastrous 
historical applications, or partial a 1. em of his ethical theory. The author then 


goes on to point out how Ni "8 views were to some extent anticipated by 
one of the speakers in Plato's Gorgias. The essay is seriously weakened, however, by 
the absence of any exact comparative analysis of ideas (che resemblance, after all, is 
quite superficial — for instance Nietzsche's position, unlike that of Callicles, is not 
hedonistic) and of any of the actual arguments by which Socrates refutes 
Callicle, though these are suvely the chief part of the matter. 
PP soa. shady) sitem in this book i the ' Vermutung, Stefan Georges 
aus der G6 Komidie betreffend’. Attention is here drawn 
Seen Deich Reacamecst te Mentione of gd entender ofa 
nits eg i Cents kuueaie come h Winds ene 


fom George's thats poetically sensitive at all. With the help of 
San pt om Gs iL hema eds so suum ally ptehic tn 
George was introduced to Dante at an early age paths res scotia ere hoe 
own was appreciably influenced by it. This impresses one afresh with the 

ue beauty and distinction of George’s Dante-translations, which in the 

edition cover nearly a quarter of the Commedia and which consistently pre- 
serve the hendecasyllable line as well as the terza rima which Kopisch did not 
attempt. 


Oxford 


F. D. Luxe 
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ry eee Dasma le ben ied 
ior a 

¥ particular, its out against 
women, almanachs, journals, Kiinstlerdramen — 
ic, not to say chaotic 


with many conventional comic moti 

eer: a atlae baee,tlaaedieonrrs Mode dinacer scale endow 
_apesing ager doy toge, the ame be wedge! aur op eimpderener 
85 years, by which time its topical literary allusions must ve ap 
somewhat dated. Ce ish translation which aims to 
show that the ‘keeps in any time and weather’ (as the blurb puts it). 


Based on a reprint of the original edition by Kettembeu of 1827, it is virtually the 


first English translation of any of Grabbe’s works, and the introduction tries to 
ross tucbeetamng aston bmepercrh an pmatebeyepshrewny: bet haben od 
biographical account. There is little sign of an attempt at a critical appraisal of the 
play or of the dramatist’s achievement in general, but the book is clearly not 
intended primarily for the academic reader. It is quaintly — and expensively! — 
produced in picture-book style, with many humorous collages taken from con- 
j to supply period costume. At the same time many of the 
ss Maniaey Mais af tia dior late Ketek canal feos tha, on vos 
whole, lively translation, thus making it more readable as a piece of arm-chair 

diversion, but even more puzzling as a li document. 
Brictrts E, SCHATZKY 

London 


Restoration. Revolution. Reaction. Economics and Politics in Germany, 1815-1871. 
By Theodore S. Hamerow. Princeton University Press. 1958. 347 pp. 

The author of this book, setting out to examine the events of 1848 in Germany, 

ee eo ee ee ae no ree 

events of 1848 in an investigation of the economic and social forces which 











ery 
fe-examination of a wide range of documents - and his extensive bibliography is 
valuable in its own right. It is to his credit that he refuses to over-dracnatize and 
become sentimental about the importance of 1848. The truth is, he says, ‘that 
there was no German Revolution of 1848’; “Here lies the fallacy of the quest for 
present value in 1848, for in writi about it we do and before a grave’ (p. 360), 
So his final conclusion is in line with the remark by A. J. P. Taylor, q in the 
Preface, to the effect that in 1848 “German history reached its turning-point and 
failed to turn’. 

R. Hinton THOMAS 
Birmingham 


ence, 1660-1815. By Hans 


Bureaucracy, Aristocracy and Autocracy: The Prussian i 
or Harvard University Press. 


Rosenberg. London: Oxford University Press 
1958. 


Ever since 1933 German history has been searched for the ancestors, and for 
lanations, of National Socialism. Luther and Frederick the Great as p itors 
of itaihen barbarism were certainly false discoveries; but it would be neil tie 
to deny that some forces in the German past did create attitudes among which 
Hitler could thrive. + Hasan  AOE ARR aNRTAM NRe 8 
of these factors was the in the eigh century, of the 
‘ossliaaaid dp dordianas Sis tele tents ly officials 
His ; ear lais serving 
the Great Elector in his struggle against Junkers and local parliaments, to the 
increasingly complex echelons of administrators under his absolutist successors, 
which in some respects ‘ultimately made the king’s inferior to their own’ 
(p. 194). By 1815, after ‘limited amalgamation’ with its former Junker enemies, 
absolutism, whose purpose was to perpetuate ‘rulership i 
This interpretation, presented in what is often rather di 


. 214, for instance, Scharnhorst’s 
dheslly sovenl ir enstng 5: tates 00 0k tena 


the old Prussian army is 
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son, while no mention is made of the official memorandum, calling for revolution- 
ary changes, which he submitted only four months later, long before the defeats of 
Leen a 19 aan oer FS ra Ree 2 ee 

Equally debatable seems the use, when discussing the eighteenth century, 
phrases as ‘liaison officers in aristocratic public relations’, ‘servi ing and 
service-rendering activities’, ‘aristocratic status group and power élite’. What 
reader can hel ee a ee ade man ween 
relations’ — one might what historian? Recently Reinhard Wittram 
warned of the false notes the interpreter is likely to strike when his transposition 
from present to past goes wrong, and quoted Carl Burckhardt's lines to Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal: “Wenn man eine Figur wie Talleyrand als Realpolitiker bezeichnet, 
handelt man wie einer, der die K6nigin mit “Citoyenne” anspricht. Zwischen dem 

% 

That is perhaps too purely aesthetic a point of view; comparisons must be made, 
but not too much should be made of To see only the similarities between 
a rising bureaucrat of Frederician Prussia and the hero of Room at the Top is as 
falsifying as to deny that similarities exist. Professor Rosenberg’s earlier writings 
have demonstrated his sensitivity to nuances of fact and atmosphere; it is the more 
surprising that his latest work almost lacks shading, and is couched in terms that 
tend to vitiate not a few of its formulations and conclusions. 


London 





Perer PARET 


Germany and the Revolution in Russia 1915-18. Documents from the archives of the 
German Foreign Ministry. By Z. A. B. Zeman. Oxford University Press. 
1958. I$7 pp. 258. 

Access to the archives of the German Foreign Ministry since World War II has 
made it possible for new light to be thrown on numerous episodes in recent history. 
This is an enlightening collection of documents (dated between January 1915 and 
June 1918) on the secret support given by the German authorities — with the 
Kaiser's — — to communist ay a and eventually revolution, in Czar- 
ist Russia with a view to undermining ing capacity. Particularly interesting 
dent caiaiieiaadee*uadad aula! aclinds, Abnanln te. which’s tai of com- 
munist agitators who had lived in exile in Switzerland were transported across 
Germany into Sweden —a kind of bacteriological a 
plane. The sardonically minded will note with amusement the indignation of the 
Germans when they discovered that the communists were by no means content 
to limit their activities to Russia but, once they had become established there, 
started to try and their ideas in Germany! Of interest too is the German 
offer to reorganize the Russian railway system, whether for the newly established 
regime or against it, showing how alive they were to the requirements of modern 
economic warfare. 


Imperial Government made of German as well as of foreign socialists is a subject 
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on which detailed and accurate information is not easy to obtain; the Germans 
ane ENE ES. NTO en This makes 
Zeman’s book all the more stimulating. 


Winchester 





Nicoras SOLLOHUB 


Germany and Freedom, A Personal Appraisal. By James Bryant Conant. The Godkin 
Lectures at Harvard University. Harvard University Press and Oxford 
University Press. 1958. 117 pp. I5s. 

The author oe — book has qualifications we his task pany can hardly be sur- 

He wn Germany personally for more he has 

— istingui himself as Ht caine and same r, 

and lastly served as American High Commissioner during the time when democracy 

was being rebuilt in Germany. In this position he had opportunities for acquiri 

inside knowledge of Germany's present condition, especially of the German cade 
denied to most other observers. Besides, he use of the comprehensive 
literature on present-day Germany and provides at the end a select bibliography. 

All these studi isove dedtaleied Uda shat tink Detnes onsite heen tamed 


their back on the Nazi past, that the great majority is deeply ashamed of it and that 
those holding other opinions have no influence, as the elections and many other 
facts have amply demonstrated. 

The first lecture also raises the issue how Hitlerism was possible in a state in which 
learning and education were so advanced. Conant does not answer this question 
but emphasizes the importance of historical studies of it, and of a new interpreta- 


tion of German history in He also recognizes the efforts of German 
historians to solve these problems. In the second lecture, however, he gives a list 
of factors which seem to have led to the downfall of the Weimar Republic. It is not 
exhaustive but certainly indicates the principal political and economic causes of the 
he. He then shows how thoroughly these questions have been discussed 
by leading statesmen, scientists and writers in present-day Germany and how 
ee ee ee liament in order to 
remove itfalls. Beetiak: see doth antl dlaateat:in ee. Caatindidin ans da 
example, prevent the rise of many small parties, or the introduction of the so-called 
pment ay Pet pe mnpesienerersingsnemrnepangemnssigsicn 
vernment can overthrown oO on parties can agree on 
Secuials Moreover, many economic and se a been passed in order to 
eliminate possible dangers to sound democratic development. 
= ere Germany and her nei Pug heer; 
particular, the remar change in Franco-German or 
Se thnbeien: Chnnnants usidheet; the Redatsk Rapeblide sit in: MAEund tee 
problem of the Soviet Zone. He also outlines the changes in public opinion about 
om oe Aiea oe ene eee 
the aims of the victors Srdhethocend Wash Wen eeasnateedeatha lane ean 
whether or not they should enforce a Carthaginian peace and that steps in this 
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war ste Dest had been already decided on at the highest level. 

the future attitude to the German question are also dis- 
san a author comes to the conclusion that Germany will continue to be 
one ofthe rong frees of fedom, «powerful and real parte forthe 


FREDERICK HERTZ 





London 


Rainer Maria Rilke. The Ring of Forms. By Frank Wood. University of Min- 
nesota Press: Minneapolis. 1958. 240 pp. $4.50. 

cose ssapseties ar lagen tg tons Aganconenters stperaraatae ondigas 

Sree pin actually one, but means it controversial on two fronts: as 

the many ‘approaches’ and against the ‘insidious habit’ of distin- 

wesiows Bilan sccveding 20: period. Rejecting ideological 


Ssapeeadonh: ba alk usapalecsie one of Rilke too readily in that 
Ring of Forms, but if he down ‘meta simply because he wishes 
to stress what he fas niche Choeds choot. That, of course, 
means that he is committed to an approach — and to a well-documented 
one — ing, for ‘aesthetic distance’ as a possible definition of Rilke’s 
‘Frémmigkeit’. On these issues, however, the book is laconically sum- 


mary. 

More is his attack on the period divisions. His key-word is 
fuaiitandeds Se icccdeehdatemeaiaetorteds! ‘each Pend 
“late” ...” But the promise of this method is hardly fulfilled. Wood his 
point over and over, but it turns out to be rather a small one. He shows the 
perseverance of Rilke’s ‘theme-clusters’, but that has been obvious and though 
the author arranges his material skilfully, it is doubtful a a a 
than that the eee ere tee oa een) San neeennene neg ely 
now transformed and condensed into a thing of great complexity’ implica- 
tion is that the later complexity is clarified by the earlier parallels, but, while their 
demonstration is interesting as far as it p> aaa 
like ‘mask’ or ‘doll’, the pre the promised cation is not forthco 

“epee bent rag seminar gr er pe ‘be an admirable 
short commentary, were it not marred time and again by the translations, 
‘standard’ ones. Nowhere does the author acknowledge the different 
made of a book of translations proper and of a critical work and frequently uses 
‘interpretative’ translations, his own or another's, without a word of warning, ¢.g.: 

. and his mere mask, timidly dying there, / tender and open, has no more con- 
sistence | than coreless fruit corrupting in the air’. In one case (p. 149) the ‘transla- 
i lodeingcenipaek: Wstooenes oft are the translations of 

een arses Bye reagan « ba an: dove poem is 

ss 6 a by Walter Kaufmann, which both blunts the impact of 
original and obscures its meaning. Finally, it weuld be hard to find a better 
than the one Wood has chosen, but he translates * . .. und ist doch 






wie der Ruf des Taubers ...’ by“ .. _ and yet is nothing but the male dove’s 
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that late claim to *"Warklichkeit, There are also some misprints, notably: ‘das 
Dastehens grosser Anfangsbuchstabe’. 


T. J. Casey 
Belfast 


Phases of Rilke. By Norbert Fuerst. (Indiana University Publications. Humanities 
Series, No. 40). Bloomington: indiana University Press. 1958. viii-+-209 pp. 
$3.50. 

In 2 book purporting to deal with the whole of Rilke’s literary output in some 120 

(not counting 90 or so of biographizing) and with a preface claiming much 
Ee Sikabdshins wu ea eal 46 Sacceiines Bollanes. Ciecadial: “Waal 
censorious and intuitive E, C. Mason’, ‘strict Miss Butler’ [sic], and several others, 
we are perhaps entitled to expect an intellectual content of at least 75 per cent 
proof and not the rather flat pale ale here so blandly served. The critics and 
scholars on whose shoulders Professor Norbert Fuerst stands are mentioned, 
incidentally, almost nowhere but in his preface, nor are we offered any primary or 
sec references or bibliographical details; but let that pass. It would suffice 
if the a seemed to have bed enough of the thought of the Rilke pundits 
Se nee 
speaking public. lastead, we are not surprised to read in the preface that ‘through- 
out the years he has found a greater agreement on the essentials of Rilke than the 
different critics want to be aware of’. It is, indeed, convenient that at a certain 
level of superficiality and trivialization chalk may plausibly be said to resemble 
cheese. Perhaps, in fact, the conflicting wisdoms of Mason, Bassermann and the 
rest have all cancelled each other out in Professor Fuerst’s mind, leaving him it is 
hard to say where. At all events we look in vain for his clear distillation of the 

Rilkean ‘essentials’. 

Since in this book Rilke is taken fervidly and naively at his face value and no 
overall interpretation is attempted, the author naturally finds it a simple matter 

Sp divkile te cues secu Gi beak lel Saateeas"daea! und vo deal wick hie Sl 


equally tidily in eight brief sentimentalizing vignettes — ‘Russia’, “Worpswede’, 
“Benvenuta’ and the like, including some quite lyrical pages on Lou Salomé, who 
selected Rilke as a lover (we are confi + the raphmersge termes te nae = 


‘the perfect, precious, noble human being that he was’. (Elsewhere we learn that 
Rilke was a ‘sublime human animal’, or read of the ‘sublime egoism’ of his emo- 
Sos acbamss tn aan iir aban dues cael aoa ".) Even if it 
were necessary to repeat uately eno ‘strict Miss 
pendence erties earner tales ene least trace 

Miss Butler's irony — surely a flavouring indispensable, at to any account 
of Rilke’s life, even if we are to eschew censoriousness (which Professor Fuerst 
certainly does — skilfully glossing over, for instance, the di tragi-comedy 


of the $ iage). 
Tiss arasihe tei saltiai Wiles Wintel wand ciahebe tenn Suen tence aioe 
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y per- 
expounded: “ ... he sees God 
i Sat ais — but 
after this reduction to the level of cosy suburbia it off with little further 
comment. In a chapter on the of cnet Caciodaedon? te Rilke’s “deism’ and his ‘oscil- 
lation between Christianism and an ls oun | HIV, VII and 
IX, it seems, are “ *, and numbers III, V, VI, X ‘anti-religious’. 
ap ta ge play with schematic antitheses of this kind; and, indeed, 
Pier ew akan oo nar wars baeamae ace heme rs shea 
sadiininan, Gsk:ko athena ths aasiald de oo dey nek ser this approach 
acdunion ehaton. . Rilke positively = once ge ent 
posi spans an aporia 
the ¢, or rather with the acrobatism, of his enthusiasm.” This statement 
least i the right intellectual neighbourhood; the unquiet shade of 
Ponerinae hee emg be heard stirring imme- 
diately below. But afterall it has been made before by (say) Professors Mason and 
se tom a ce pinata anata fact there (fc that 
A turn interesting e (for instance 
setae oe ier nS aE Cp Ne rag I ie 
script, underlining, and roman plus underlining — which the editions fail to 
reproduce) ~ but on the whole one is unable to welcome this farther sigh 
of the already all too g:seous mass of Rilkeana. 
F. D. Luxe 


Oxford 
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A BOOK OF MODERN GERMAN LYRIC 
VERSE 1890-1955 


EDITED BY WILLIAM ROSE 
‘Professor Rose disclaims any intention to mirror literary movements; 


he has included, he tells us, only poems that appeal to him person- 
and seem to possess some quality. ... The result 


of his personal choice is a volume that is both entertaining and 
containing as it essence of an important period 

of literary production,’ THE LISTENER 21s, net 
GERMAN ELECTORAL POLITICS 


A STUDY OF THE 1957 CAMPAIGN 
U. W. KITZINGER 


. illuminates much of the social and ideological background of 
palkicdl Wi i the Federal Republic, of ix potie, sod Se gocme 
groups. THE GUARDIAN 455. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Schiller: Ausgewihite Briefe 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by H. B. GARLAND 
ache Geleiee oad ee eal = Tis uae nti 
rev. 
hich bs cot cotaie Gaus cat aroma da The candid discussion of 
his plays make his letters of significance for understanding his thought and work. 
Published. German Texts Series. 10s. 6d. net 


Goethe the Critic 
A SELECTION OF HIS WRITINGS ON THE ARTS 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by G. F. SENIOR & C. V. BOCK 
A collection of Goethe's artistic and aesthetic views under the headings: Nature 
and Art, Theatre and Literature, Goethe as Reviewer, and Shakespeare. 
Summer 1960. German Texts Series. 10s. 6d. net 


Heine: Buch der Lieder 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by R. V. TYMMS 


beh seins 4 Aachen ec teact a renga mr merged eau 
Certificate of Education Advanced Level examinations in 1962 and 1963 
Cloth Bound. German Texts Series, 8s. 6d. net 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 








The Emergence of German as a 
Literary Language, 1700-75 
ERIC A. BLACKALL 


Dr Blackall examines in the light of the history of literature in eighteenth- 
gees Kaa how awrite fla the sours of his langage and 
the of his own language on the writer 


German Short Stories, 1900-45 
EDITED BY H. M. WAIDSON 


This new collection is a companion to Dr Waidson’s German Short 
1945-55. It presents seven stories by Thomas Mann, Hermann 


oo ee 
Thiet cn bea een tad ecu 
from all booksellers 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


L. W. FORSTER, Professor of German Language and Literature, and 


B. A. ROWLEY, Lecturer, University College, London, are the General 
Editors of a new series of 


STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE 
intended to provide critical introductions to individual works of German 
Literature for sixth formers and undergraduates. The studies can be used 


with any reliable edition of the text. The first three will be published on 
April 28th: 


I. Ith moe ne 
Language and Literature, Birmingham University (64 ) 6s. 6d, net 
2. KELLER: ELEIDER MACHEN LEUTE, B. A. Rowley (48 
peges) 6s. net 

3. MORIKE: MOZART AUF DER REISE NACH PRAG, by R. B. 
ihacailk Prolene of Gateas, Spducy Unleaniny hd seed Gs, 64. on 
Three more studies are in the press and will follow : 
4. GOETHE: HERMANN UND DOROTHEA, 
Professor of German Language and Literature, Melbourne University 
5. EICHENDORF?: AUS DEM LEBEN EINES TAUGENICHTS, by 
6. GOTTHELF: HANS 
Boeschenstein, Professor 
Prospectuses of this and the parallel French series are available on request 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 4: Maddox Street, London, W.1 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN IN THE CITY OF OXFORD AT THE ALDEN PRESS 
BOUND BY THE KEMP HALL BINDERY, OXPORD 





